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President’s Message 
by WALTER S. MERWIN 


Viewed in the pleasant afterglow of 
the presidency, one might be pardoned 
for having convinced himself that the 
Society never had it so good. Things 
seemed to really peak in that halcyon 
period. 

Yet some still small voice keeps 
suggesting that this success has been 
due to a felicitous conjunction of 
circumstances not entirely the result of 
inspired leadership. In fact, if truth be 
known, events beyond the President's 
control shaped themselves to the 
Society's good. As an example, the 
Bicentennial effort, to which our staff 
and our resources were devoted without 
stint, was a major accomplishment and is 
considered at length elsewhere in this 
publication. Suffice it to say that the 
July 4th dance at the Central Terminal, 
the visits of the tall ships, relighting of 
the 1833 Lighthouse, and many other 
events, were accomplished to the glory 
of the community and the Society 
through the heartwarming efforts of our 
staff, committees, and many devoted 
civic, fraternal and business 
organizations. Truly a great tribute to 
many, many people. 

Within our own walls the year 1976 
turned out in some respects a mixed bag. 
Our exhibits and other activities, which 
are detailed in Dr. Dunn’s report, 
continued at a high level of competence 
and interest. Not only do our exhibits 
contribute to our sense of historical well- 
being, they elevate our feeling of pride in 
our Western New York community. 
Each display seems to arouse the interest 
and commitment of a different and 
separate segment of the public, bringing 
to our doors new faces and deepening 
our cultural contribution within the City 
of Buffalo and the County of Erie. 

In November the Board of Managers 
awarded two Red Jacket medals to two 
individuals. Katherine Jones Stone and 
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Franz Stone, our first husband-wife 

recipients, were honored for their 

individual contributions to a host of 

community organizations. The Annual 

Meeting, always a pleasant and festive 

occasion, was twice-blest by the presence 
of our honored guests. 


The year 1976 is also memorable for 
the acquisition of the archives of several 
local business concerns, and for the gift 
to us of the Roy W. Nagle photograph 
collection. We are indebted to the 
Buffalo Savings Bank which acquired 
the collection from the family of the late 
Mr. Nagle and then presented it to our 
Society. No more impressive evidence of 
the cooperation and mutual esteem 
which exists between the commercial and 
cultural segments of our community can 
be imagined than the acquisition of a 
valuable collection by the one and its 
presentation to the other. We have also 
received this year generous gifts from 
individual, corporate and foundation 
donors in the form of cash and 
securities. We gratefully acknowledge 
these gifts in these pages, gifts which 
permit us to continue our researches and 
activities and at the same time provide 
reassurance to us that our efforts are 
appreciated by these discerning donors. 


One peak which we seemed to have 
climbed and unfortunately slid away 
from, through no fault of our own, is the 
peak of financial assistance from the 
City of Buffalo and the County of Erie. 
These appropriations have been 
drastically curtailed, with almost 
catastrophic effect on our programs. We 
have had to release some of our fine staff 
and leave other positions unfilled. Other 
sacrifices to our programming will have 
to be considered. Hopefully we will 
keep our doors open as_ always, 
and continue to serve the public and our 
members. The new Society officers and 
members of the Board of Managers face 
an immense and unhappy task in 
keeping our Society a viable public- 
oriented institution in view of our 
circumstances. Government support is 
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essential and inevitable unless we are to 
revert to the status of a private club. No 
cultural institution which today assumes 
the task of supporting and serving the 
community needs can hope to survive on 
the inadequacies of annual dues, private 
donations, admission charges, and the 
like. 

Our membership along with our 
officers and staff must expect to face 
these problems in the future. It may be 


necessary to review our dues structure, 
to put all our meetings and social 
functions on a paying basis, to seek 
further financial assistance from the 
business community, as well as 
government, in order to accomplish our 
purpose. Two decades ago our Historical 
Society functioned more as a private 
club than as a public convenience. Few 
of us in our lifetime can expect to see the 
clock turn backward. 


Annual Meeting of the Members 


NOVEMBER 9, 1976 


President Walter S. Merwin called the 
meeting to order at 8:15 p.m., following a 
dinner attended by over one hundred 
members in the Historical Society. 

The minutes of the meeting of 
November 6, 1975, were approved. 

In the interest of shortening the 
proceedings, he explained that the 
President’s and Director’s reports would 
not be delivered but will be published, 
together with the financial report, in 
Niagara Frontier, the Society’s quarterly 
journal. He expressed his appreciation to 
the Committees of the Board of 
Managers, especially to the Committee on 
Budget and Finance for their effective 
work in handling budgetary problems, 
the move of the carriage collection from 
Pavilion to the new Hamburg building, 
security problems, and relations with the 
Theodore Roosevelt Inaugural Site Foun- 
dation. He mentioned some of the major 
Bicentennial accomplishments, including 
the Central Terminal Dance on July 4, 
sponsored jointly by the American Legion 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars; 
OPERATION SAIL’s local activities led 
by J. Edmund de Castro; and the visit of 
the New York State Barge, coordinated 
by the Arts Development Services. He 
expressed his thanks to the Buffalo 
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Savings Bank for purchasing and presen- 
ting the collection of the late Roy W. 
Nagle, and to Dr. Dunn and the staff for 
their work. 

Judge Moule presented the 
Nominating Committee’s report, moving 
the re-election of George E. Sipprell, Mrs. 
James W. (Betty) Oppenheimer, 
Frederick S. Pierce, John P. Wickser, W. 
Allan Gardner, and John L. Hettrick to 
the Board of Managers for terms ending 
in 1980; and the election of Mrs. Andrew 
J. (Grace) Rich to fill the unexpired term 
of Myles Slatin, ending in 1977, Dr. 
Slatin having resigned because of the 
press of other duties. There being no 
other nominations, on second by Mr. 
Blaine, the vote carried unanimously. 

Mr. Merwin reported for the Red 
Jacket Committee, presenting this year’s 
recipients, Mr. and Mrs. Franz T. Stone. 
He read the individual citations to Mrs. 
Stone (Katherine D. Stone) and to Mr. 
Stone. Mr. and Mrs. Stone expressed 
their deep appreciation for this honor. 
The citations and Mr. Stone’s eloquent 
acknowledgment will be published in full 
in Niagara Frontier. 

The meeting adjourned at 9:15 p.m. 

I. FRANK MOGAVERO 
Secretary 


Report of the Director 
by WALTER S. DUNN, JR. 


The year 1976 saw the Buffalo and 
Erie County Historical Society 
attempting to carry out a program of 
collecting, publication, research, 
education, and service in the face of 
dwindling sources of support and 
additional projected curtailments. The 
demands of the Bicentennial celebration 
were also a factor which resulted in some 
cutbacks of normal activities. 

In an effort to better utilize space and 
more efficiently serve our patrons, the 
Society reorganized its physical space 
during March. The Manuscripts 
Department offices, service area, and 
collections are now located together on 
the lower level. The Museum Collections 
Department is located on the same level 
with the collections in off site storage 
areas. The Library/Vertical File Sections 
are located predominantly on the first 
floor with some storage on the second 
floor. The Iconographic Department is 
now completely on the second floor. 

Valuable collections were received by 
the Society during this year. For 
example, local business records 
pertaining to the Pierce Arrow Company 
and the Larkin Company and a large 
collection of local television newsfilm 
was added to our 10 year run. A grant 
was received from the New York State 
Council on the Arts to process the 
additional film yearly in 1977. A 
cooperative conservation project for the 
restoration of a major oil painting was 
completed with the Cooperstown 
Conservation Program. Because of 
reduction of staff, both the Vertical File 
(pamphlets and other ephemera), the oral 
history program, and the newspaper 
microfilm program have been sharply 
curtailed. However, the ‘‘oversize’’ 
Iconographic collection was microfilmed 
as well as several early Buffalo 
newspapers. 


The Society contributed extensive 
information to several major surveys 
including a national survey on 
significant holdings pertaining to women 
and has been involved with two historic 
sites surveys during 1976. In the same 
vein, the Society provided figures and 
background information to two separate 
computer cataloging projects both of 
which are pilot programs for potential 
national application. While it cannot be 
denied that our activities in the area of 
collecting have necessarily decreas- 
ed, the Society did attempt to continue 
collecting at a reduced level as this 
function remains an important concern. 

The Society also carried on with a 
restricted exhibit and education program. 
The Education Department continued to 
distribute loan kits and conduct school 
tours. There were 743 loans and 18,475 
children taken on tour this year up to 
December. The Society participated in 
an extensive educational television series 
in cooperation with other area cultural 
institutions. 

Several exhibits within our building as 
well as exhibits to other agencies and 
area business concerns were created. A 
schedule follows on page 6. 

Early in 1976, the Society celebrated 
the opening of a major permanent 
gallery, ‘People of the Longhouse.”’ Life- 
size and lifelike displays were 
constructed to tell of the past way of life 
of the Iroquois people. People of the 
Indian community worked with the staff 
to formulate the new exhibit and to 
assure its accuracy. The display opened 
in February with a dinner prepared and 
served by members of the Indian 
community. 

In February, the Society staff worked 
to coordinate the Lighting of the 1833 
Lighthouse at the U.S. Coast Guard 
Base. The light remained lit throughout 
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the Bicentennial year. 

Several exhibits presented during 1976 
at the Society featured fine displays 
loaned from cooperating agencies and 
organizations. Buffalo Evening News 
Calendar Art was displayed for two 
weeks in February. An impressive show 
of Currier & Ives lithographs from the 
Travelers Insurance Company was 
displayed in March. From July through 
August, Bicentennial Plates hand painted 
by members of the Niagara Frontier 
China Painters were featured. In 
September, the Burchfield Center of 
Buffalo State University College loaned a 
display on Buffalo Neighborhoods. The 
Society staff also cooperated with the 
Burchfield Center in moving the large 
displays from one location to another. In 
November, the U.S. Navy Recruiting 
Office coordinated a loan of U.S. Navy 
Combat Art from the Naval Archives in 
Washington, D.C. The Practical 
Registered Nurses Association also lent 
material on their organization for a small 
display. 

On March 2, 1976, the eve of the ice 
storm, the Society, in cooperation with 
its Members Advisory Committee, 
opened ‘‘Parlor Portraits — The 
Sculpture of John Rogers.’’ Twenty-six 
of the famous “groups” by Rogers were 
displayed, eleven of which were loaned 
by various individuals. The exhibit was 
well received by the news media. and 
general public. 

1976 displays of items from the 
Society's collections included exhibits of 
Currier & Ives Fire Series and 

_ Presidential lithographs, Porterfield 
photographs, drawings by Helen 
Durston, paintings of the Buffalo 
Harbor along with the 1852 Fresnel lens 
that was used in the 1833 Lighthouse, 
and items to tell the history of the Larkin 
Company. At election time, political 
memorabilia was featured and at 
Christmastime, many of the dolls and 
toys from the collection were 
highlighted. Several smaller items, many 
current donations, were also featured. 

In April, the Society received the 
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famed collection of Roy Nagle 
photographs as a gift from the Buffalo 
Savings Bank. An exhibit of the 
photographs (reproductions) was 
assembled and presented in July. It was 
designed and constructed so that it 
would be easily transportable. Society 
staff members transported and set up the 
show at each of the branch Buffalo 
Savings Banks. 

In August, the staff once again 
prepared for the Erie County Fair by 
cleaning the Historical Building on the 
grounds and assembling the plane that is 
displayed annually. This year the 
Flagship Niagara was also displayed. 

In September, the Society exhibit staff 
cooperated in setting up the Bicentennial 
Barge that docked at the Erie Basin 
Marina and received throngs of people. 


Bicentennial Activities 


Despite the cut in its own 
appropriations, and with no public 
funding of the Erie Bicentennial 
Commission, the Historical Society, as 
an organization-in-being, was able to 
serve as the coordinating body for many 
activities in the Bicentennial year, and to 
participate in a major way in several of 
them. 

The private sector rallied to support, 
and many individuals and organizations 
contributed to funds for OPERATION 
SAIL, in a solicitation given wide 
publicity by the Buffalo press. A 
major business gift came from Tops 
Market to fund local expenses in 
connection with the visit of the State 
Bicentennial Barge. 

The level of historical activities in all 
the municipalities of Erie County is 
recognized to be a high one in any year, 
and 1976 saw the kind of grass roots 
initiative and participation in historical 
activities for which the County is justly 
noted. So extensive were these activities 
in all parts of the County, and in all 
kinds of organizations, public and 
private, within the County, that it would 
be invidious to mention some without 
mentioning them all, requiring space 


beyond the limits of this report. This 
report, therefore, can mention only some 
of the highlights. 

Among these were the commemorative 
services held in January at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and St. Joseph’s (old) 
Cathedral (since redesignated as the 
Cathedral Church of the Diocese); the 
Patriotic Societies Dinner held in the 
Historical Society in May; the 
Bicentennial Ball held in the Penn 
Central Terminal on July 4, sponsored 
jointly by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the American Legion, and the Historical 
Society; OPERATION SAIL, which 
functioned throughout the summer 
under the leadership of the Naval Visit 
Subcommittee, headed by Jed deCastro, 
bringing into the Port of Buffalo foreign 
naval ships from Italy, Poland, France, 
and Norway, culminating in the visit of 
the Christian Radich in August; and the 
visit of the New York State Bicentennial 
Barge over the Labor Day weekend, the 
details of which were coordinated by the 
Arts Development Services, with funds 
generously donated by Tops Markets. 


The History Department at the Erie 
County Fair, jointly administered by the 
Erie County Historical Federation and 
the Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society, had the Bicentennial as_ its 
general theme, again involving all the 
local historical societies in Erie County 
and witnessing the level of historical 
interest and awareness throughout the 
County that is evidenced not only in the 
Bicentennial, but in every year. 

The City Schools Department, in 
combination with BOCES and the 
Federal Executive Board brought about 
the replication at McKinley High School 
of a quarter-scale battleship Niagara, 
which was launched with appropriate 
ceremonies at the Naval Reserve 
Training Center and the Buffalo Yacht 
Club on July 4. 

The Buffalo Lighthouse was 
illuminated in February, with the 
combined efforts of the Historical 
Society, the Ferguson Electric Company, 


and the Coast Guard, and remained 
lighted all year in tribute to Buffalo's 
history as one of the great fresh-water 
ports of the world. 

In a major Bicentennial acquisition, 
the Buffalo Savings Bank bought the 
Roy W. Nagle Collection and presented 
it to the Historical Society, where it will 
be known as the Buffalo Savings Bank- 
Roy Nagle Collection. A major exhibit of 
some of the photographs in the 
collection was opened in the Historical 
Society in July. Designed as a traveling 
exhibit, it has since been shown in 
several suburban locations, and a catalog 
has been published. 

A number of County historical 
markers were also installed. 

The Members Advisory Committee of 
the Historical Society installed a 
Bicentennial exhibit, ‘Parlor Portraits — 
The Sculpture of John Rogers,” which 
included items from the Society’s own 
collections as well as many loaned by 
private owners throughout the County. 

The bi-weekly series of articles in the 
Sunday Courier-Express, which the 
paper and the Erie Bicentennial 
Commission jointly organized, was 
brought to successful conclusion. 


Channel 4 ran daily Bicentennial 
Minutes using Society photographs and 
information. Channel 17 Bicentennial 
Minutes, hosted by Walter S. Dunn, Jr., 
consisted of film coverage of historic 
sites on the Niagara Frontier. A full- 
length statue of George Washington, the 
gift of the Masons, was installed in a 
newly-landscaped plaza in front of 
County Hall. 


In all these activities, which are only 
some of the highlights of the 
Bicentennial, the vision and leadership of 
many individuals and the hard work of 
many hands were involved, in a great 
demonstration of the rich diversity of the 
County’s patriotic, military, religious, 
cultural, ethnic, and business heritage. 
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1976 Exhibits and Programs 


January 


6 *Bicentennial Recommitment—St. Paul's Cathedral 
Jan. 15-Apr. 22 
*Bicentennial John Ford Film Series 


11 *Ecumenical Service at St. Joseph's Cathedral 
12 Red Jacket Award Presentation Luncheon—William Baird 
12 WNY Pop Culture Society; Silent Comedy shorts with organ accompaniment. 
22 *Erie Bicentennial Commission Meeting 
24 Military History Chapter; King Henry VIII feast 
Continuing Exhibits—Toy and Doll Exhibit and ‘Six by Porterfield’ 
February 
3 *Iroquois Indian Exhibit Opening; “Hodenosaunee-People of the Longhouse” @ 
9 *Bicentennial Lighting of the 1833 Lighthouse 
10 Western New York Pop Culture Society Meeting 
12 *Lincoln’s Birthday Observance and Dinner C5) 
13 Military History Chapter Meeting 
16 *Buffalo Evening News Calendar Art Exhibit 
20 Landmark Society Annual Meeting—Buffalo Theater 
22 Medical Historical Society—Winter Meeting 
March 
2 *Parlor Portraits: The Sculpture of John Rogers” Exhibit ® 
9 WNY Pop Culture Society; Burns and Allen Night 
18 Civil War Round Table Meeting 
20 Military History Chapter Annual Meeting/Dance 
April 
Larkin Exhibit opens 
13 WNY Pop Culture Society; ‘Sci-Fi Night’ 
24 Landmark Society Tour; Historical Society Bldg. 
May 
2-3 *Film ‘’Arteffects’”—ADS Sponsored 
4 *Erie Bicentennial Commission Meeting and Reception 
4 *Bicentennial Lecture, Dr. Richard B. Morris, historian 
11 * Buffalo Harbor” Exhibit 
11 WNY Pop Culture Society Meeting 
15 *Film ‘’The Story of the Patriot’; John LaFalce, speaker; 
Sons of American Revolution Bicentennial program 
16 Medical Historical Society—Spring Meeting 
16 Annual Cherry Blossom Festival 
19 Congress of Local Historical Societies 
20 Civil War Round Table Meeting 
22 Landmark Society Tour—Buffalo 
June 
5-6; 12-13 *Film—"‘Arteffects”’ 
8 WNY Pop Culture Society Meeting 
14 *Flag Day Bicentennial Observance; Forest Lawn Cemetery 
15 WNY Pop Culture Society Meeting 
17 Civil War Round Table; Lecture—‘‘Lincoln’s Journey to Greatness” 


by Victor Searcher 
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20-28 
26-29 


September 


October 


2 

6 

8 
12 
14 
15 
16 
16 
17 
19 


November 
1-15 
9 


13 
15 


December 


“Spirit of ‘76 Show” 
*Penn Central Station; Bicentennial Dance 
*Launching of ‘Spirit of Niagara Frontier ‘76 3 } 
Civil War Round Table 
Landmark Society Tour—Buffalo 
*Bicentennial Visit of French ship Duperre; Operation Sail 3] 
*Buffalo Savings Bank—Roy Nagle Collection C1) e 
“Frontier Heritage’ Panel Exhibit 
Landmark Society Tour — Mumford, N.Y. 
*Bicentennial visit of Italian ship San Georgio; Operation Sail 


*Faling Cemetery marker ceremonies, Tonawanda, New York 
Landmark Society Tour—Buffalo 
*Bakeman Day—USA”,, Freedom, N.Y. 
*Erie County Fair Historical Building (Indoor and Outdoor Exhibits) 
*Visit to WNY by Norwegian ship Christian Radich; Operation Sail 4 


*Currier & Ives Presidential Lithograph Exhibit 
*’ Buffalo Neighborhoods” Exhibit 
*New York State Barge Exhibit 9 ] 
Festival Events—Cultural Centers throughout the city 
WNY Pop Culture Society Meeting 
*Theodore Roosevelt Diamond Jubilee Opening; Roosevelt Site 


Landmark Society Tour—Buffalo 
*Erie County Fair Awards Night for Historic Projects ‘1 0) 11) 
Military History Chapter Meeting 
WNY Pop Culture Society Meeting 
*209th Coast Artillery Marker Ceremonies 
WNY Pop Culture Society; “Double Feature Night’ 
Landmark Society Tour—Buffalo 
Media Study Film Series 
Medical History Chapter—Fall Meeting 
Library Resources Council Annual Meeting and Dinner 


*U.S. Navy Combat Art Exhibit 
*Annual Meeting—Red Jacket Award Ceremony; 
*Silent Film Series—Buster Keaton 

Panel Exhibit—“ People of the Longhouse”’ 


Victorian Christmas Days; Roosevelt Site 

Military History Society Christmas Party 
*Silent Film Series 

WNY Pop Culture Society Meeting 

Antique Toy Exhibit 


Continuing Exhibits 


“People of the Longhouse”’ 

“Presidential Lithographs by Currier & Ives’ 
“Canal Town 1825-1859" 

“Parlor Portraits: The Sculpture of John Rogers’’ 
“The Larkin Legend” 


*denotes a Bicentennial Event 


] denotes photo on pages 8 and 9. 
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The “Niagara” 


Joint Ist Prize Winners, Erie Co. Fair 
Tonawandas (top), Orchard Park 
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Report of the Committee on Markers 


by I. FRANK MOGAVERO 


The Bicentennial year was a busy one 
for the Markers Committee even though 
only one new marker was dedicated and 
one re-erected as part of its own program. 
However, it was active in aiding and 
attending the dedication of the many 
markers erected as part of the program of 
the Erie Bicentennial Commission. 

On Saturday, April 10, 1976, at 2 p.m. 
approximately two hundred fifty people 
assembled at the Darwin D. Martin 
House at 125 Jewett Parkway in Buffalo. 

The occasion was the rededication of 
the House which had been placed on the 
National Register of Historic Places by 
the United States Department of the 
Interior, late in 1975. 

Since the new plaque, which was to 
replace the one vandalized a short time 
ago, was not received from the manufac- 
turer in time, a temporary plaque was in- 
stalled which reads as follows: 


DARWIN D. MARTIN HOUSE 
1904-1906 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect. 


On the National Register of 

Historic Places as part of the 

Martin House Complex, 1975. 
State University of New York at Buffalo 
Buffalo & Erie County Historical Society 


1976 
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At the present writing, the permanent 
plaque has been received and put in place. 

Dr. Robert L. Ketter, President of the 
State University of New York at Buffalo, 
presided. He and Walter Merwin, 
President of the Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society, unveiled the tem- 
porary marker. The above mentioned 
gentlemen and Edgar Tafel, Architect, 
who worked on the restoration of the 
house, spoke briefly. 

Among those present were Mrs. 
Robert Ketter; Shonnie Finnegan, 
Archivist of the University; Mrs. 
Dorothy Martin Foster, daughter of the 
late Darwin D. Martin; John D. Randall 
of the Office of Facilties Planning at State 
University of New York at Buffalo; A. 
Westley Rowland, Vice-President for 
Community Relations at the University; 
Richard Marcus, member of the Board of 
Managers of the Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society; Lester W. Smith, 
Associate Director of the Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society; and Walter S. 
Dunn, Jr., Director of the Buffalo and 
Erie County Historical Society. 

After the ceremonies, a reception was 
held in the house where punch, cookies 
and tea were served. 


The General William J. Donovan State 
Office Building at 125 Main Street was 
the scene of a marker unveiling on a chil- 
ly Thursday, October 14 at 11:30 a.m. 

The marker, placed to the left of the 
Main Street entrance, commemorates the 
departure of the Buffalo Units of the 
209th Coast Artillery (AA) from Buffalo 
on February 19, 1941, for service in 
World War II. 

The building is on the site of the 
former Lehigh Valley Railroad station 
from which units of the regiment left for 
service. 

The Regiment engaged in action in the 
campaigns of Tunisia, Naples-Foggia, 
Southern France, Rhineland, Ardennes- 
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Alsace, Central Europe and Anzio-Rome- 
Arno. 

The Color Guard of the 74th Regiment 
New York National Guard, headed by Lt. 
Col. E. James Graczyk, carried emblems 
which included the same American Flag 
that was presented to the units on 
February 17, 1941, by the late Edward H. 
Butler, Editor and Publisher of the Buf- 
falo Evening News, in a ceremony in the 
Masten Armory. 

The plaque was unveiled by Paul A. 
Schoellkopf, a member of the regiment, 
and Walter S. Merwin, President of the 
Buffalo and Erie County Historical Socie- 
ty who pledged the Society's responsibili- 
ty for care of the plaque as well as 
custody of the regimental records which 
are presently in possession of the Buffalo 
Units. 

Edward J. Butler, a regimental veteran, 
presided at the ceremonies. The speaker 
was Brigadier General Fred J. Von 
Daacke retired, former regimental com- 
mander. 

Attending the proceedings were 
members of the 209th Regiment; David 
Buczynski, Building Superintendent of 
the William J. Donovan State Office 
Building; Walter S. Dunn, Jr., Director of 
the Buffalo and Erie County Historical 
Society; Lester W. Smith, Associate 
Director of the Society; Richard C. 
Brown and Wayne Jordan. 


Awaiting installation within the next 
few months is the Kittinger Furniture 
Marker. The Elmwood Avenue plant is 


known nationally for its fine products. It 
was the Kittinger Company which made 
much of the furniture for Colonial 
Williamsburg and it is the Kittinger Com- 
pany which makes the chairs used by 
United States Cabinet members at the 
White House. 

Another marker, also a victim of 
downtown redevelopment, is the marker 
locating the residence of the first German 
settler in Buffalo on Washington Street 
near Exchange Street. 

Another, also a victim of downtown 
redevelopment, is the market locating the 
residence of the first German settler in 
Buffalo on Washington Street near Ex- 
change Street. 

The Black Rock Railroad marker is 
ready to be reinstalled at the corner of 
Upper Terrace and Pearl Street where its 
terminal was located in the early 1830's. 

When the West Side Rowing Club 
rebuilds on the waterfront in the very 
near future, the plaque giving some of the 
history of the club will be reinstalled on 
or in the new edifice. 

One of Buffalo’s oldest business 
houses, Denton, Cottier and Daniels, 
moved from its Court Street site. Plans 
are in progress to replace that marker at 
its new headquarters. 

The Birge Wallpaper Company on 
Niagara and Maryland Streets, which 
was marked during the first few years of 
the marker program, has been purchased 
by Reed and Company of Toronto and in 
a few months will relocate in 
Cheektowaga. Its name has not been 
changed, and the old marker will follow 
the plant. 

The year 1976 was a very bad year so 
far as vandalism is concerned. Four 
markers were stolen bringing the total to 
six. These markers are as follows: Buffalo 
Club on Delaware Avenue; the Thomas 
Flyer, Niagara Street between Ferry and 
Breckenridge; Pierce-Arrow Plant on 
Elmwood Avenue; the Centaur, Not- 
tingham Court; Buffalo Yacht Club at the 
foot of Porter Avenue; and the Delaware 
Park Boulder Marker on Delaware Park 
Drive. The latter two were vandalized in 
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1974 and 1975 respectively. Plans are be- 
ing made to restore all or some of these. 

One of the items discussed by the 
Committee on Markers at its meeting on 
March 1, 1977, was that of refurbishing 
many of our present markers. Time and 
location have wreaked havoc and a few 
are hardly readable. A committee is now 
working with the experts of Pratt & 
Lambert Paint Company to devise the 
best way to do the task. 

At the same meeting, a list of new 
markers which might possibly be erected 
in 1977, was made. Included are the 
South Park Conservatory and Frederick 
Law Olstead who laid out Buffalo’s Park 
System; the S.P.C.A. on Ensminger Road 


in the Town of Tonawanda, the second 
oldest institution of its kind in the United 
States; The Buffalo General Hospital 
School of Nursing; the Buffalo Forge 
Company; Old Central High School; the 
Episcopalian Church Home on Rhode 
Island and Busti Avenue; and the Turn 
Verein. 


The Committee takes this opportunity 
to lift its hat to the news media who are 
ever on hand to give much appreciated 
publicity to its earnest efforts. 


The Committee also expresses its 
gratitude to the Board of Managers and 
the members of the Society for permitting 
it to indulge in so happy an endeavor. 


Red Jacket Award Presentation 


by WALTER S. MERWIN 


Katherine Jones Stone was born in 
Raleigh, North Carolina. She received 
her education at the Grove Park School 
and Cecil Business College in Asheville. 
She married Franz Stone in 1935. 
Following a residence in Columbus, 
Ohio, the couple moved to Washington, 
D.C., where Mr. Stone served our 
government with distinction during the 
_years of World War II. While in Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Stone served as a civilian 
in charge of all volunteers for the 
Operations Board of the Antiaircraft 
Command and later in the O.S.S. Upon 
their arrival in Western New York after 
the war, Mrs. Stone entered at once into 
the community life of our busy City. She 
is a member of the Board of the Buffalo & 
Erie County Public Library, a position 
which she has held since 1962. She is on 
the Board of the Buffalo Branch of the 
Salvation Army. She was named Woman 
of the Year in 1969 by the Women’s 
Committee of the Buffalo Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Mrs. Stone is a Regent of the 
Kenmore Association of Fredericksburg, 
Va. and Historic Preservation Society. 
She is also a member of the Council of 
Friends of Columbia University Library, 
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New York. With all this community ser- 
vice, she has still found time to own and 
operate four stores in Buffalo; a women’s 
apparel shop, a gift shop and gallery, a 
needlework store and a silk importing 
concern. Here I should pause to say, Mr. 
and Mrs. Stone are not sharing this 
award. They are each getting an award. 
This is not joint nor community property. 
They each in their own right are getting a 
separate award. And I talked with Mr. 
and Mrs. Stone before dinner to see 
whether they would like to come up and 
receive their awards separately or 
whether they would continue through life 
as a team. And they decided that they 
would do this as a team and come up 
together so I should like to continue 
about Mr. Stone. 


Franz Stone was born in Columbus, 
Ohio, and educated at Phillips Exeter 
Academy and Harvard University. 
During those years of World War II he 
was a dollar a year man in Washington 
assigned at various times to the Office 
of Production Management, the War 
Production Board, and the Research and 
Development Division of the Office of 
Strategic Services. He stayed on in 
Washington as assistant and deputy 


ti 


‘i 
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administrator of the National Production 
Autharity until 1952. 

Franz Stone has been a dedicated, 
articulate and resourceful supporter of 
the arts in Western New York. He 
served as President of the Board and has 
long been a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Buffalo Philharmonic 
Orchestra. I was so pleased to read this, I 
wondered when the Stones got to see 
each other. He is also a Director of the 
Buffalo Fine Arts Academy and 
President of the Board of the Arts 
Development Services of Buffalo. He 
also finds time to be on the Boards of the 
Kleinhans Music Hall Management 
Corporation, the Buffalo and Erie 
County YMCA, and to serve as Vice 
Chairman of the Greater Buffalo 
Development Foundation. If this were 
not enough, he is also a Trustee of the 
DeGraff Memorial Hospital and 
Chairman of the Board of the Studio 
Arena Theater and on the board of the 
Marine Midland Bank - Western. Mr. 
Stone received an honorary doctorate of 


humane letters from Ohio State 
University in 1976 and a similar degree 
from Canisius College in 1975. I have 
been informed that for excellence in still 
other fields our recipient has been 
awarded a pinkcoat. This seems to be 
something with sleeves, and buttons on 
the back, which he dons in order to 
flaunt it in the face of the more somber 
blue clad Genesee Valley hunt. I hope he 
will not be distressed to learn that while 
the Red Jacket Award can be hung 
around the neck, it is more ornament 
than apparel. I noticed in one of the 
newspapers, which wrote up our 
program that the newspaper referred to 
the ‘‘prestigious Red Jacket Award.” I 
think I would just take exception to that 
remark in this one regard. We are not 
particularly a prestigious award, but we 
are most fortunate in that we have 
prestigious awardees. We bask in the 
reflected glory of our awardees, and we 
are most happy to present these awards 
this evening, to Mr. and Mrs. Franz 
Stone. 


Mr. and Mrs. Stone receive awards from Mr. Merwin 
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RESPONSES 


by KATHERINE JONES STONE and 
FRANZ T. STONE 


Mrs. Stone: We are both very grateful to 
you. I was brought up in Cherokee coun- 
try in North Carolina. I believe I am the 
only Cherokee to win a Seneca Award. 
Cherokee squaws are not allowed to 
speak, only listen. Now, hear Chief! 


Mr. Stone: She always upstages me. 
Walter, thank you very much. I can’t tell 
you how happy we are. When you called, 
I had just arrived home and the phone 
was ringing. As she was sitting near, she 
answered and | heard a lilt in her voice as 
she said, ‘‘Oh no, can it be so?.’’ And then 
she called over to me and said, ‘Franz, 
you've got to get on the phone; it’s 
Walter Merwin. We are to be the 
recipients of the Red Jacket Award. I’m 
so surprised and delighted.’’ I got on the 
phone and so was I. It was one of those 
amazing things that just comes out of the 
blue and we said to each other, ‘How 
could it have happened to us?” But it did, 
and I can’t tell you how grateful and 
honored and delighted we are to be the 
recipients of this distinguished award 
from this Society which has had such a 
wonderful influence on not only Buffalo 
and Erie County, but all of Western New 
York. That your nominating committee 
and your Board should think we are 
qualified to receive an award, you are 
better able to judge than we. But, as you 
have judged each of us deserve it, we are 
certainly happy to know that’s the way 
you feel about us. The award, as I under- 
stand it, is not simply for some activity in 
one spectacular kind of thing or another, 
but it has to do with an all-around devo- 
tion to the community in all its aspects. 
And I take that to mean business, educa- 
tion, sports, government and the cultural 
affairs. Both Kate and I have our families 
to thank for bringing us up to feel from 
childhood that this was the way to live 
our lives. She, long before I met her in 
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Asheville, was involved in community af- 
fairs, an interest she continued after we 
were married and went to live in Colum- 
bus. The same thing was true in 


Washington, and since we’ve come here’ 


we ve tried in the business aspects of our 
lives to be effective citizens. She assured- 
ly is a very good businesswoman and I 
think all of you who patronize her shops 
know that. I’ve tried to be a pretty good 
one myself and I hope I have. We have 
tried to think of the community as being 
something that involved us in many 
respects. Now, one of those respects that 
has been in the forefront of our thoughts 
these last few weeks and especially 
tonight, is the real tragedy and difficulty 
that may encompass our cultural in- 
stitutions of which this is one of the most 
important, because of the possibility that 
there will be a lack of continued funding 
for them on the part of the Erie County 
Government. | realize, and I] am sure we 
all do, that the County is in real fiscal dif- 
ficulty. I also realize that these in- 
stitutions have been funded by the Coun- 
ty with the support of both the County 
Executive and his predecessors and the 
County Legislators and their 
predecessors, very generously in the past 
which assisted them to become as impor- 
tant to the community as they are. It is no 
easy decision that our County govern- 
ment faces. Yet, it seems to me quite clear 
that cultural institutions are essential to 
the present and the future of this whole 
area not just for their own intrinsic merit, 
but because of collateral benefits they 
bring. It is no news to any of us that the 
economy of Western New York and Erie 
County competes with that of the whole 
nation. It seems to me evident that it is 
futile to try and have a successful 
economic development program and at 
the same time diminish or perhaps 
destroy the things the community has to 
attract the kind of people any business 
either here, or considering coming here, 
needs and that is, the people business re- 
quires to make it successful. I feel confi- 
dent, though not certain, that our County 
government in both its Executive and 


Legislative branches realizes the impor- 
tance, the vital importance, of main- 
taining our cultural institutions at least as 
strong as they presently are because to 
diminish them or to hurt the morale of 
the people who work in them will injure 
the morale of capable people in this area. 
No business will stay if it can’t find peo- 
ple to run it. We all know that. When the 
possibility of reduced funding became 
apparent, a public relations campaign, I 
guess one might call it, perhaps some 
people would think about it as a protest 
demonstration, was hastily mounted to 
try and bring to the attention of the 
public in this community the great 
dangers that we perceived we might be 
facing. I think it has had the effect of 
alerting the public. I hope the County 
Legislators and the County Executive will 
be mindful of the fact that the people are 
concerned and attentive and will continue 
funding at a level which is not below the 
level of last year, a level essential for the 
continuation and health of the various 
agencies. And I don’t refer simply to the 
ones that are on County Budget Line 10. 
The Library certainly, Channel 17, 
everything that makes the quality of life 


in this community more meaningful, 
should be supported. If it becomes ap- 
parent to others that we have lost con- 
fidence in ourselves, how can we expect 
them to continue to support us? And I 
refer specifically to private sources of 
funding — to foundations, to the New 
York State Council on the Arts and the 
Federal funding grants that have come 
into this City and have helped to keep our 
cultural agencies alive and well. I can’t 
believe that our County Government will 
in this most important and critical stage 
in the recovery of Buffalo from a time a 
real travail, when we're now getting back 
on the right track, take us down a step, a 
long step, on the wrong track. I hope that 
you will all get in touch with your Coun- 
ty Legislators and the County Executive. 
Not in anger, but with understanding and 
ask that they find some way, I don’t think 
it’s up to us, we’re not politicians, to find 
the way. I think they must find a way to 
keep these institutions vital and vigorous 
so that our community will have the 
benefit that this kind of life blood can and 
will give. We're very happy to have 
received the Award. Thank you very 
much. 
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Financial Report 
by Robert L. Wilson 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE, EXPENSE AND CHANGES IN FUND BALANCES 


For the Year ended December 31, 1976 


BALANCE SHEETS As of December 31, 1976 


Assets 
Cash, on Hand and on Deposit 
Receivables 
Membership Dues 
Grant Appropriations 
From Other Groups 
(Agency Fund Sponsor) 
From Other Funds (Contra) 
Other 
Inventory 
Prepaid Insurance 
Marketable Securities, at Cost (Market 
Value—1976: $592,385; 1975: $404,385) 
Accrued Investment Income 
Property 
Buildings 
Furnishings and Equipment 
(Less) Accumulated Charges to Expense 
Construction in Progress 


Total Assets 


Liabilities and Fund Balances 
Accounts Payable, Vendors 
Payable to Other Funds (Contra) 
Accrued Pension Contributions 
Deposits Held in Custody for Others 


Total Liabilities 


Fund Balances (Deficiency) 

Undesignated 

Funds Functioning as Endowment 
Taylor 
Other 

Restricted 
Unexpended Revenue 
Permanent Principal 


Total Fund Balances 


Total Liabilities and Fund Balances 
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Current Funds 
Unrestricted Restricted 
$ 5,525.77 1,111.60 
1,045.00 
3,310.00 
18,280.57 
2,563.10 
3,439.34 
138.00 
2,393.20 
33,345.03 4,421.60 
6,535.04 
28,224.21 
113,300.00 
148,059.25 —0— 
(114.714.22) 
4,421.60 
(114,714.22) 4,421.60 
$ 33,345.03 4,421.60 


1976 1975 
Property Endowment Agency Total Total 
Fund Funds Funds All Funds All Funds 
10,000.00 500.00 14,814.10 31,951.47 38,680.39 
1,045.00 497.00 
3,310.00 11,643.00 
18,280.57 16,759.76 
28,224.21 28,224.21 33,536.59 
2,563.10 2,170.37 
3,439.34 5,646.84 
138.00 270.00 
556,870.74 556,870.74 457,460.54 
2,353.25 2,362.21 
1,530,000.00 1,530,000.00 1,500,000.00 
29,581.04 29,581.04 20,819.71 
(9,581.04) (9,581.04) (819.71) 
10,000.00 
1,560,000.00 585,594.95 14,814.10 2,198,175.68 2,099,026.70 
10,000.00 16,535.04 5,488.02 
28,224.21 33,536.59 
113,300.00 113,300.00 
14,814.10 14,814.10 13,846.13 
10,000.00 —0— 14,814.10 172,873.35 166,170.74 
(114,714.22) (108,350.03) 
21,812.36 21,812.36 21,172.08 
320,851.79 320,851.79 316,005.97 
4,421.60 7,597.14 
1,550,000.00 242,930.80 1,792,930.80 1,696,430.80 
1,550,000.00 585,594.95 — 2,025,302.33 1,932,855.96 
1,560,000.00 14,814.10 2,198,175.68 2,099,026.70 
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The Elk Street Market and X-Cel Food Market—II 


By Alfred D. Wiener 


When I was 18 (1917), my brother, 
Joseph and I bought from a Mr. 
Rodenberg a commission house on the 
Elk Street Market! where we operated 
from 1918 to 1927. I remember the early 
days on the Elk Street Market when the 
farmers came in with their wagons 
usually from noon or mid-afternoon 
until midnight. They parked their 
horses in the stable on Michigan near 
Perry and those that liked a little wild 
life would go into the saloons to await 
the buyers. If they found a buyer in the 
afternoon or evening, they could pack 
up and go home without having to stay 
over. The Market opened for the day at 
two or three o'clock in the morning 
which seemed almost like daytime with 
the many wholesalers roving the Market 
to buy their wares, as well as the 
commission merchants and others. I 
remember when P. J. Dunn would come 
through to purchase produce. In his 
wholesale steamship supply store near 
the stables on Michigan Avenue and 
Fulton, he carried a complete line of 
foodstuffs, bedding, almost anything 
that a boat crew would need for 
outfitting without having to come in and 
do their own shopping. They would wire 
ahead asking him to get this, that and 
the other thing. 

There was Carpenter and Company, 
commission merchants, one of whom 
became an agent for the California 
Fruitgrowers, and also George Schreck, a 
broker and later a commission merchant. 
Frank Miller was a commission merchant 
who specialized in potatoes. In those 
days on the Elk Street Market there were 
mostly hucksters and grocerymen, all 
with their own wagons. The packaging 
was very heavy. Common sizes were 150- 
pound bags and 3-bushel barrels. You 
needed to be a strong type to work on 
.the Market in those days; it was not a 
place for weaklings. 
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I remember driving a truck to the 
railroad to pick up a load of 
merchandise, traveling on Michigan and 
Scott toward Hamburg. On the corner of 
Hamburg there was Bishop and 
Company and on the other side of the 
street was the Cary Safe Company. They 
were on the street level and the viaduct 
was up 20 to 25 feet with sidewalks on 
each side. When I was on Hamburg and 
just about to reach the corner, an 
automobile came speeding along hitting 
my backboard and swerving into Scott 
Street. Were it not for hitting the 
backboard which kept him upright, he 
might have run off the viaduct. When he 
hit my backboard his windshield flew up 
Hamburg Street a mile a minute. Other 
than that, there was no damage. I also 
had an accident at Michigan and Perry 
during the middle of the winter. I was 
driving a seven-passenger Buick with 
side curtains (there weren't any closed 
cars) when a big truck appeared and I 
couldn’t stop. Quick braking caused me 
to skid, but I knew enough to turn with 
the skid. The truck caught my curtain 
from the back, tore it out and left not a 
scratch on either car. 

On a Saturday the Elk Street Market 
was almost like a carnival. Farmers 
would sell their produce: to the 
merchants or leave it on commission 
with them. From seven or eight in the 
morning until one or two o'clock, the 
Market was loaded with shoppers — 
retail shoppers who would come down to 
make their own purchases of fruits and 
vegetables. The commission merchants 
in those days (in the early twenties) 


‘The Elk Street Market was established about 
1852 in the area bounded by Chicago, Scott and 
Perry Streets. Business at its 378 stalls slumped 
about 1931 when the Niagara Frontier Food 
Terminal was opened, and many of its merchants 
moved to the new terminal on Clinton and Bailey 
Streets. 


needed a lot of money to operate a 
wholesale business, especially to handle 
carload lots. A carload of oranges or 
grapefruit or apples could run _ into 
thousands of dollars. The bulk was sold 
on credit which was reasonably loose in 
those days. Sometime during those 
years, the Produce Exchange was 
established to handle all of the accounts; 
it was like a clearinghouse for the 
commission merchants and was headed at 
that time by an attorney named John 
Herman who was succeeded by a person 
named Waters who I believe is still there. 

There too, credit was rather loose. I 
remember a very prominent groceryman 
who sometimes carried his account three 
to six months, but it was a desirable 
account and therefore an exception was 
made. Often we ran into one, two or 
three-week delays in collecting our 
accounts until the Exchange became 
efficient. It provided weekly credit and if 
an account was not paid by Tuesday of 
the following week, you might be 
blacklisted and barred from further 
credit until your accounts were paid. 
Often people who were a little late in 
paying their accounts, or possibly paid 
by check instead of cash, would give 
their bills and checks to the Exchange to 
be distributed to the various merchants. 

I remember when one of the present 
type commission houses was opened by 
Brownstein and Rovner on the Elk Street 
Market across from the Farmers Market. 
They became prominent commission 
merchants over the years and, as a 
matter of fact, just recently one of the 
descendants of Rovner formed a 
company with a Mr. Brock and is 
building on Bailey Avenue. A_ large 
building will be put up financed in part 
by the Small Business Administration 
and a bank. They are going to supply 
stores with prepackaged retail quantities, 
ready to sell, especially salad vegetables. 
I remember when Bison Company 
became known for packing the mixed 
vegetables and carrots and salads in 
cellophane: bags for the grocer, all ready 
to wash and serve. Of course the Bison 


Company is today the prevalent 
company for a practically complete line 
of dressings and cheese, cottage cheese 
and other salad supplements. John Gehm 
Co. and Swift were on East Market 
Street near Scott Street. I also remember 
a spontaneous explosion in the Husted 
Mills, a grain and flour mill at Scott and 
eee Streets bordering the railroad 
ine. 

Most of the movement of produce 
from railroad cars to commission houses 
and to the Chippewa Market and others 
was done by hired equipment, horses and 
later trucks, although some used their 
own equipment. Lenihan Carting Com- 
pany was one of the major carriers. They 
also did boat dock and construction work 
and were quite a conglomerate around the 
steamship lines. Kraft & Son on Lutheran 
Alley also did carting. 

In those days Buffalo was quite a 
receiving center for produce, supplying 
the small outlying towns in the area and 
in Canada. You would get orders that 
went out either by express or by the B. & 
L.E. (Buffalo & Lake Erie) line. We 
delivered the merchandise to their station 
on Main and Virginia Streets to be 
shipped to the various little towns as far 
as Erie, Pennsylvania. A lot of 
merchandise was shipped in fair-sized 
loads to Ithaca, Hornell, Syracuse, 
Albany and points in between. This 
work was done usually after the bulk of 
the market business was finished for the 
day. In the late twenties trucks began to 
come from Toronto to buy their needs in 
Buffalo. Toronto used to buy the fancier 
type items that in Buffalo had limited 
sale, such as asparagus. When the price 
was as high as twelve to twenty dollars a 
case of twelve big bunches, Toronto 
would use more than Buffalo and would 
have to pay a duty on top of that. 

I also remember when the Benatovich 
Brothers, owners of Park Edge, were 
groomed by a commission merchant who 
had good connections in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago and 
practically all points in the United States. 
He was both a carload receiver and 
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dealer and would steer them to the 
various merchants to make purchases by 
the truckload almost daily. They could 
operate between New York, Chicago, 
Detroit and other cities and come back 
within the day with trailer trucks of 
merchandise that was scarce in Buffalo 
and could not reach this area in time for 
demand. There soon were several other 
truckers in the business, and together 
they helped to bring about the downfall 
of the commission merchant. Benatovich, 
the largest, had the Park Edge Super 
Market out on South Park and Seneca 
which was their original store and 
warehouse. I believe they still keep their 
trucks out there. After their start in the 
trucking industry, they became the 
largest receivers of fresh fruits and 
vegetables in Buffalo, even larger than 
most commission merchants as_ time 
went on. We used to buy there when we 
were in the grocery business. Many 
grocers would buy produce from 
Benatovich Brothers brought in from 
different shipping points from which the 
commission merchant couldn’t afford to 
but in carloads because of high prices or 
limited sale value. A truckload would 
serve the purpose much better because 
they didn’t have to take a chance of loss 
on oversupply. Sometimes they had their 
truck in New York ready to be loaded 
and were able to deliver the merchandise 
here the next morning. Even if there 
were carloads coming in regularly, there 
were always periods when the car either 
hadn’t arrived yet or it wasn’t due, 
causing a scarcity of certain products. 
Inasmuch as the truckers were informed 
by the commission merchant that there 
was a shortage of, say, asparagus, lettuce 
or beans, or that the car was not due in 
until a later date, the truckers could have 
it here overnight and take advantage of a 
three or four-day speculative market to 
make a really big profit before the 
carload came in. 

It was then that we began to see 
certain commission houses that were 
direct receivers of carloads go out of 
business. Gradually the chain stores 
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began to buy their own carloads which 
worked havoc against the small 
merchants. Without the chain store 
volume, the small merchants were 
sometimes without merchandise because 
a chain Would buy the bulk of a carload 
for their stores and create a scarcity on 
the market if no other car came in. 
Buffalo’s volume was reduced also when 
all of the outlying districts such as 
Ithaca, Hornell and Syracuse grew into 
larger territories and became carload 
receivers of merchandise, mostly staples 
such as potatoes, onions, oranges and 
grapefruit. 

I remember when the present market, 
the Niagara Frontier Terminal?, was 
built. Most of the land was bought 
through Hickman, Coward & Wattles 
and several others who transferred from 
the Elk Street Market to the new 
terminal at Bailey and Clinton Streets. 
(As you know, there has been no Elk 
Street Market for many years.) The farm 
co-op was also involved. 

Cooperative buying and selling has 
replaced the hucksters who at one time 
numbered several hundred in Buffalo. 
With the hucksters and some of the 
commission men gone, a good merchant 
has a hard time finding a selection of 
what he wants, and sometimes is forced 
to accept second-choice merchandise or 
do without because so few are in the 
business. As the volume decreased, it 
became more difficult for the 
commission merchants to bring in 
carloads. They could not dispose of the 
merchandise as the number of retail 
outlets diminished. The trucker has 
taken over almost completely. There are 
no more than three or four commission 
men on the Market now with some of 
the lesser grade who buy their moderate 
volume from the direct receivers and sell 
to the retailers and hotels or restaurants. 
Many of the needs of the small unit 
buyers are supplied by the packaging 


*The Niagara Frontier Food Terminal was 
established about 1931 on Clinton and Bailey 
Streets with about 840 stalls on a ten acre lot. 


concerns. Much of the volume is 
handled through them such as the 
special needs of the small grocers and 
delicatessens who don’t buy worthwhile 
quantities. The packaging concern is the 
only source of supply for these people. 

I remember the bulk of the 
commission merchants in the old Elk 
Street Market and their locations. There 
was John E. Schintzius, Frank X. Huber, 
Carpenter & Co., one of whom later 
became the head of the California 
Fruitgrowers Association in Buffalo; L. 
Engel, the broker for them; Sheldon; 
Doc Slacer; Horn and Zimmer; Horning 
Brothers; N. L. Smith; Snyder & Co.; 
Kendrick & Johnson Co.; Vishion; Fred 
Unger; George R. Schreck; and across 
the street were Dudley; Rothenberg 
Brothers; Frank Miller; Potter & 
Williams; Fred Brennison & Son; Harlow 
Brothers, potato specialists; W. W. 
Burrell; Gail; Barney Berman; Al Hendel 
(his brother became an eye, ear and nose 
specialist). There was a Mr. Sheldon and 
a Mr. Schaefer who went to work for 
Gerhard Lang Brewery after selling out 
to Leo Bachner; there also was a M. U. 
Mackey who used to be the receiver of 
mushrooms, watercress, leaf lettuce and 
parsley from Toledo and Pennsylvania; 
Mohilewsky & Sparberg and Frank P. 
Coward & Son. The son, Harry, became 
associated with Hickman, Coward & 
Wattles. There were Wattles Brothers 
and a Mr. F. E. Wattles, two different 
individuals; Granger & Co.; Becker- 
Prentice and Bishop & Co. who came 
later. I remember the Fairmont Creamery 
on the corner of Scott and Michigan. 
They used to have a stand on the front 
where they sold buttermilk, all you could 
drink for five cents. There were Leon 
Brothers; Louis J. DeCarlo who is still in 
business at the Clinton and Bailey market; 
and Paine and Williams who were ahead 
of Potter and Williams. 

I remember when Flickinger had the 
grocery store at the corner of Fulton and 
East Market Streets. I can picture him 
yet as an old gray-haired, slender man 
with a white apron and the straw cuffs 


commonly used in the meat department. 
I can still see him on the corner in front 
of his grocery, standing there 
throughout the day in between his 
limited customers. He was the originator 
of the Flickinger Wholesale Grocery 
Company who today supply the Super 
Duper Stores and other institutions. 
They are also in the quick-serving foods, 
restaurant-type foods and institutional 
business. 

Another group with great growth 
originally in Buffalo were the Thrift 
Stores which became the Faxon Stores. 
Then they joined with the Danahy Meat 
Company, which had a store on Elmwood 
and Anderson, and became the Danahy- 
Faxon combination owned by Lang 
Brewery. Later they were taken over by 
the present Acme Stores. 

My folks, being in the produce 
business, sold little but homegrown 
merchandise in their day — radishes, 
celery, lettuce, cabbage, potatoes, onions, 
beans, peas, carrots, beets, turnips, 
parsnips, rutabagas, parsley, sweet corn, 
grapes, pears, peaches, prunes, apples — 
and also oranges and bananas. In those 
days you bought bananas by the dozen 
instead of by the pound, and sometimes 
they were so big that a child could 
hardly eat one. When we finally located 
on the Chippewa Market in the later 
teens of the century, we saw more of the 
shipped-in items such as out-of-season 
beans, Boston lettuce and leaf lettuce. 
We had hardly any leaf lettuce here in 
those days. We had a soft head of lettuce, 
similar to the Boston variety, but with 
plain little leaves and not long-headed. 
Mr. Mackey used to import leaf lettuce 
from Toledo in a barrel or in a half- 
bushel basket or a handled basket with a 
fibreboard cover and lined with wax 
paper. He would bring in the leaf lettuce 
in ten-pound baskets and also watercress 
shipped in barrel lots by express from the 
South. There were also strawberries, 
raspberries, currants, the now almost ob- 
solete black currants, gooseberries, 
thimbleberries and blackberries. 

On the Elk Street Market we used to 
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get berries by the quart, usually in crates 
of 32, and there were also 48-quart 
crates and 64’s. Practically everything 
came in open bushel baskets. We had 
small packages in some goods. For 
example tomatoes could be had by the 
quart or handle baskets of four quarts 
and in ‘high hats” (about one-third of a 
bushel with a little red netting to keep 
them from falling from the heaping tops. 
Later there was a six-quart basket with 
netting. That was common packaging in 
the Elk Street and in the Chippewa 
Markets to be resold as they were. 
Sometimes we would ‘‘quart-out’’ some 
of those tomatoes or other produce and 
sell them packed one on the bottom, four 
in the center and one on top. Bringing 
the “high hats” back from Elk Street 
was difficult because they were bulky 
and could not be packed one on top of 
another. We would make sure that the 
netting was on tight, and to make sure 
that we hauled enough, plus other 
merchandise, we laid them on their sides 
and packed one on top of another, 
pyramiding so that you could pack 15 to 
25 baskets in a row. In those days you 
had the old-time farmers who were 
quality packers. They often received 
such small prices that they brought in 
only their best to be sure of selling their 
products. As time went on and prices 
changed, you saw more second and 
third-class produce coming in, 
especially when there was a scarcity or 
when the price differential became a little 
more common. Even though the modern 
progressive farmer was less dependable 
on occasion, you had very little poor 
quality or misleading packaging at that 
time. 

On the Chippewa Market, for display 
purposes we had a basket called a “‘till.”’ 
The till held the contents of one quart, 
but it was oblong instead of square 
(about 8 x 4 x 2% inches) and looked 
much larger than a quart. In these we 
preferred to pack pears, peaches, apples 
and tomatoes or similar items. We would 
put two or three pieces on the bottom, 
six bridging it and two or three on the 
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top bridging that, making actually two 
quarts of merchandise in the one-quart 
basket. In order not to ruin the 
merchandise, we accumulated orange 
wrappers (at that time oranges came 
packed in tissue paper) and used those to 
line the sides of the top basket which 
went inside another basket so that the 
container would be both rigid and well 
padded to protect the fruit. This practice 
became common but led to the misuse of 
padding the bottom of the basket with 
tissue paper and not putting anything in 
the bottom. As a result, less merchandise 
was sold for the same money and the 
customer was cheated. Occasionally the 
sealers of weights and measures would 
come through the Market and condemn 
the practice, making them take out all of 
the paper and fill the basket without 
stacking. 

There was one merchant operating a 
couple of stalls away from ours who on a 
Saturday would go to the Market and 
bring back any kind of fruit, some of it 
actually garbage, plus some quality 
merchandise, and proceed to undersell all 
of the other merchants. Berries were his 
specialty. He would take the spoiled 
ones that might already have the juice 
dripping out on the bottom of the 
basket, put some fancy ones on top and 
set them on the stand. He might have 20 
such quarts on the stand, but at the back 
where he wrapped goods he would have 
others made up entirely of spoiled goods. 
When somebody bought a box or two 
that looked good, he would set them on 
his wrapping box and then hand over 
the spoiled box. I saw him do this. If 
somebody complained to the Market 
Clerk, the Clerk would come to the stand 
with the customer which created 
excitement and appealed to us kids. 
Sometimes the merchant was 
reprimanded and replaced the 
merchandise. More frequently people 
would not return as they lived too far 
away. They might have come by 
streetcar, so the cost and time was not 
worth a return trip. He did this for years. 
One time in particular he came back 


with poultry around Thanksgiving time. 
He had sold some of the barrels of 
poultry to a high-class establishment and 
some of that very shipment was caught 
while still in the Market. The Health 
Department condemned it, poured oil on 
it and took it away from him. 

Anyone who hasn’t been in the 
wholesale produce business wouldn’t 
believe the following example of fraud 
could be possible. When a car of 
pineapples came in, or any load of 
goods, we routinely inspected it to be 
sure that it was the quality we had 
bought. You could go over to inspect a 
car of pineapples and find it practically 
perfect. Well, that same car of 
pineapples that you OK’d in the 
morning and bought with the idea of 
unloading it the first thing the next day 
could turn to disaster. After a 
thunderstorm, you never saw such 
garbage. The finest pineapples had 
turned rotten. I’m sure you have seen a 
really rotten pineapple; it’s just like a 
moldy mush. A thunderstorm had done 
it, and you had to unload it whether it 
was good or bad and pay the freight. 
You could sort out a few good 
pineapples, but you might run 20 to 50 
percent waste overnight. 

After those years as a commission 
merchant on the Elk Street Market, in 
1928 I started a fruit and vegetable store 
at 498 Elmwood Avenue in a building 
owned by a man who had a little real 
estate office in the building next door 
that was also used by Loblaw. (I 
remember when Loblaw first came to 
Buffalo in the late 1920’s and opened 
their warehouse in Chandler Street. 
They had a store on Broadway and one 
other.) Between Loblaw and my store 
was a little bakery operated by Hoffman 
who also had a bakery on Fillmore 
Avenue. After the bakery left, I occupied 
their store also until the fire on May 13, 
1932. The fire started in the real estate 
office and went through Loblaw and my 
store. 

In the meantime, I had opened a 
second store on Hertel Avenue as a cash- 


and-carry, having taken my cue from 
Loblaw. In those days I was able to buy 
some of the New York state canned 
foods at a price in volume (one free with 
10 or three free with 25). Since I was 
able to sell only a limited volume in the 
Elmwood store, which was operated as a 
service store with deliveries and charge 
accounts, I felt that on Hertel I could sell 
my surplus in addition to a cheaper type 
of merchandise in order to be 
competitive with the chain stores. I had 
been operating on Hertel only a few 
weeks when the fire occurred on 
Elmwood. Even though I continued to 
take telephone orders from Hertel, my 
business began to falter because I didn’t 
have the quality or variety of 
merchandise preferred by the Elmwood 
customer. I .was more interested in 
holding the people I had been serving on 
Elmwood, but soon found I wasn’t 
serving either properly. Since I was out 
of their neighborhood, the Elmwood 
people began to feel that it wasn’t 
worthwhile coming to Hertel and I began 
to lose sight of them. 

About a year after the fire when the 
insurance was finally settled, the 
Elmwood landlord refused to take me 
back, claiming that if he did, Loblaw 
would not return, and naturally they 
were a more desirable tenant financially. 
Loblaw took the store that I had because 
it had more frontage. We had remodeled 
the store ourselves between 1929 and 
1930 when the bakery moved out. A 
wall had been removed to make one large 
store at which time groceries were put in. 
Customers began asking, ‘“When you 
deliver my produce, would you bring my 
groceries from Loblaw too?’’ and we did. 
Eventually, customers went as far as 
asking us to shop a few items at Loblaw, 
Goode Cake Shop, Iroquois Bakery and 
other stores which we did. Finally I felt 
that if we could afford to go to Loblaw 
to supply our customers, I could afford 
to put in a full line of groceries myself. 
Therefore, I put in a quality line called 
White Rose and continued to progress 
very substantially until the fire. 
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After a year on Hertel and being 
unable to return to the Elmwood 
location, I found a small store at 518 
Elmwood near Utica which was formerly 
Bolster’s jewelry shop. We rented next to 
the corner from a Dr. Long who owned 
the building. We had to start all over and 
operated there until 1937. Then I was 
approached by a Mr. Brendel who 
bought at auction an old frame house 
being foreclosed and who offered to 
build a store to meet my specifications. I 
was given two alternatives — to remodel 
the house and add a store or to replace 
the building with a good brick structure 
having two apartments upstairs. The 
store was to be the full length of the 
lot (34 x 92 feet) with a complete 
basement. This was at 502 Elmwood 
which is the present location of X-Cel. I 
chose remodeling, leaving me the 
apartment upstairs, as I felt that I could 

carry that much without going 
“ppyerboard Actually for the difference of 

out $2,000 I could have had a fine 
new structure, but at that time $2,000 
seemed to be a great deal of money. 

We soon had the house converted into 
a new store which was considered to be 
super-deluxe, with rounded-glass front 
windows, beautiful new fixtures and the 
latest island fixtures at eye-level height. 
At that time we had wide aisles for 
shopping convenience, but soon found 
ourselves short of space as the new 
avalanche of products came along. So 
the first thing we did was to raise and 
broaden our wall shelving. Then we 
began to add a shelf or two on each of 
the islands, which were originally the best 
layout recommended by the progressive 
grocers of the country. Then we finally 
built more islands and added more 
fixtures such as an ice cream case and 
refrigerated cases for the new frozen 
foods. In the late 1930’s we built a 
backroom onto our store. 

I was constantly working from pillar 
to post to make ends meet. Our 
purchases from the wholesaler were on a 
cash basis — our bank check had to be 
enclosed with the order which made it 
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difficult to operate from day to day. Our 
profit lay in discounting (2% in 10 days) 
all of our bills on drop shipments which 
came directly from the factory and 
eliminated the wholesaler. No 
organization was interested in financing 
a small business in those days, and even 
the bank wasn’t interested for two 
reasons: credit was over-extended on our 
charge accounts and I had no excess 
capital or business resources. 

In those days we used to buy almost 
half of our merchandise on direct 
shipments from such companies as 
Proctor and Gamble, Kirkman Company 
and Lever Brothers. At one time a 
General Foods salesman came through 
with a variety of merchandise in a small 
truck and frequently would offer various 
concessions. For example, with five cases 
of Maxwell House coffee I was offered 
some free goods. Or you would get a 
break if you took the last five. Or on 
Baker’s chocolate or cocoa, you could 
buy five or ten cases and get a case of 
chocolate free. Well that’s nine percent 
profit. Nevertheless for years we did not 
have a worthwhile bank balance because 
when I started out, I had a strong 
competitor by the name of Jehle who had 
a prominent specialty store two blocks 
away on Bryant and Ashland. Most of 
my customers were taken from Jehle. 
While they were going down, I was 
coming up. In fact, one of my biggest 
boosters was the Junior League women’s 
club, many of whose members lived in 
that section. They began to patronize me 
and I pulled some of their business away 
from Jehle. 

I learned merchandising from Loblaw. 
In those days one of the most popular 
items was Chase and Sanborn coffee 
manufactured in Buffalo. From their 
store and office on Michigan at Genesee, 
they came out with dates on the cans 
which was a big drawing card. Loblaw 
would sell Chase and Sanborn coffee at, 
say, 15 cents or two for 29 cents. If we 
bought the same coffee delivered, it 
would have cost us 15 to 17 cents. 
Naturally I wanted to know why and 


found that Loblaw bought in quantity. If 
I were to buy in volume, I could have a 
similar price. Then we could sell coffee 
at practically the same price as Loblaw 
and sometimes make a cent or a half-cent 
on a can, or maybe lose no more than 
that. Nevertheless, we could meet 
Loblaw’s special. We put up a big 
display of coffee with a large sign in our 
vestibule which was ten to fifteen feet 
long. 

Another common item that I learned 
to merchandise was College Inn tomato 
juice cocktail. Loblaw would sell it at 25 
to 29 cents and we had to charge over 30 
cents. Delving further, I found that 
instead of buying it from the jobber, I 
could buy it directly from College Inn 
Products in Chicago in quantities of 25 
cases. In those days it came in a quart 
glass jar with a sort of snowy, coarse 
finish on the outside with a snap and 
finally a screw top. Another item was 
Gorham’s silver polish which we found 
we could buy direct in quantity, and so 
became highly competitive to the chain 
stores. Then there was the Kraft 
Company, and ahead of them a wagon 
salesman by the name of Challen who 
carried Kraft products. Borden also used 
to deliver. Then we learned to buy from 
New York state canning factories such 
as Victor & Co. in upper New York 
whose private brands weren’t as well 
known as the national brands. We would 
buy 10 to 25 cases of such things as 
beets when they were packed in the fall 
of the year and get five free, or buy them 
cheaper than Del Monte or Libby. Then 
we bought fancy grades of canned 
tomatoes and tomato juice packed by 
Drago Brothers under the label of Bison 
Brand from Silver Creek. We would buy 
very reasonably an entire year’s supply 
in the early fall. 

There was also a canning company in 
Geneseo called the Genesee Kitchens 
which supplied lovely preserves and 
extra large, fancy maraschino cherries. 
As an independent store we learned to 
buy so that we could compete with the 
chain stores. We also stocked a complete 


line of New York groceries under the 
Royal Scarlet label and marketed by 
Williams Brothers. This was a top 
quality brand. Williams Brothers were 
only dealers, but they bought quality 
foods from Western packers and also 
packed under their private labels. When 
we finally came back to Elmwood 
Avenue after the fire, we went back to 
the Royal Scarlet brand. When they 
went out of business, we then stocked 
White Rose Brand which was also 
known as top quality in New York City 
and surrounding areas. We also had 
several other connections, one of which 
was Tea Garden who made top quality 
maraschino cherries and preserves. 

Around prohibition time, we carried 
lines of non-alcoholic cocktail mixes by 
Heublein Co. which is still a big 
company in New York. Another fellow 
used to call on us with Angostura bitters 
in two or three sizes along with a few 
other products. He was a likeable chap, 
big, husky fellow with bushy, black h 
who came in without a coat. We 
occasionally received little deals from 
him because of our volume. Then we 
had a salesman call on us who reminded 
me of Maurice Chevalier. He was a 
Frenchman, a big fellow, a very sweet 
individual who had that accent like a 
singing voice. He sold us quite a line of 
specialty items under the label of B. 
Raffetto & Co. such as cherries, pates, 
frog legs, lobster, lobster bisque and 
Vichysoisse, all of which were popular in 
that neighborhood. Then a fellow who 
worked from coast to coast would arrive 
with his chauffeur representing many 
different producers (from the West 
Coast mostly) of fancy foods. His 
chauffeur brought in up to five trunks 
full of various samples and put them on 
our long counter for display, items 
already popular or perhaps new items. 
Orders were shipped direct from 
whatever section of the country the 
company was in. He made only about 
two calls a year but received credit for all 
the purchases that we made throughout 
the year. 
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People assumed that Libby and Del 
Monte brands were as good as you could 
get, but this was not so. There was 
considerable difference between those 
brands and White Rose or Royal Scarlet 
which many people bought because of 
their better quality. Later on, when 
White Rose (owned by Seaman Brothers) 
sold out to S & W, it remained the same 
concern and continued with the same 
label. However, the S & W salesman 
could not take orders for White Rose 
goods which were sold only in metro- 
politan New York. Nevertheless we con- 
tinued to order directly from Seaman 
Brothers and the shipment of White 
Rose was sent to us even though it was 
otherwise eliminated from Buffalo. 

This same procedure occurred in 
many other items that remained in a 
store of our type only because of the 
demand of a few of our clientele who 
clung to their ideals of cookery. Many 
stores dropped specialties that had been 
used by the older cooks. The increasing 
custom of going to clubs for dinner and 
the consequent reduction in home 
cooking curtailed the demand, but we 
continued to carry specialty items as 
long as requested. We had to add the 
new items and continue to carry the old 
customary ones as well. Our line as a 
whole was tremendously enlarged and 
broader than any other store. I can 
truthfully say that when I left the 
business, we carried more items than any 
store in the city. In many cases we had to 
go far out of our way to obtain the 
occasional old items that were insisted on 
by the customers who gave us the best 
support. We had to carry them even 
though the turnover was small and the 
items were extremely difficult to find. At 


one time, when they wanted the best, the 
only olive oil and olives desired from us 
were the Old Monk brand. 

We were the only store in Buffalo that 
carried a full line of Sara Lee and 
Stouffer products because we had the 
exclusive clientele who looked for these 
quality products, such as lobster, lobster 
newburg, shrimp newburg, sliced turkey 
and various other meat products, frozen 
speciality dinners and items prepared in 
sauces. We carried their complete lines 
while the jobbers did not. We were one 
of the few retail stores in Buffalo or 
perhaps the only one to have these lines 
shipped directly to us from the factory 
which enhanced the prominence of our 
store to new heights. We were also the 
receivers of a complete line of Seabrook 
frozen foods. We also carried Louis 
Sherry ice cream, a high quality ice 
cream, shipped to us from New York 
exclusively. 

Occasionally a customer would come 
back from a trip and say, ‘Al, I had a 
serving of such-and-such and it was 
delicious; I’m sure that if you had it you 
would do well with it.” We listened to 
our customers in those days when there 
was a lot of entertaining in the home 
instead of in fraternal organizations or 
clubs such as the Saturn Club. If this 
person were influential and had at his 
parties the class of people who traded 
with us, we were ready to take at least a 
trial order. Nine out of ten items were 
chosen in that manner and we constantly 
added to our inventory. After the war 
came the cocktail craze and such lines 
became heavy ones. In grocery 
magazines and gourmet magazines we 
found names and descriptions that 
enticed us to try still other products. 


(to be continued) 


ALFRED D. WEINER, born in Buffalo, a son of immigrants from Austria-Hungary, 
has spent a lifetime in the handling of food, first at his parents’ stand at the Chippewa 
Market, then as a commission merchant with his brother Joseph, on the Elk Street 
Market. This part of his life was recounted in the Summer 1976 issue of the Niagara 
Frontier. Part Two of Mr. Weiner’s narrative, presented here, describes his life on the Elk 
Street Market in the twenties and the subsequent establishment of his own X-Cel Food 
Market which he ran until his retirement in 1965. Part Three will complete this story in 


the next issue of Niagara Frontier. 
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“Poet by Nature, 


Journalist by Compulsion” 


Notes on the Life and Work of David Gray 


By Thomas J. Reigstad 

Shortly before his death in 1910, 
Samuel Clemens reflected upon his 
association in Buffalo with David Gray: 
“He was a poet, but was doomed to grind 
out his living in a most uncongenial oc- 
cupation — the editing of a daily political 
newspaper. He was a singing bird in a 
menagerie of monkeys, macaws, and 
hynenas.”"* Almost as an afterthought, 
possibly to maintain his pessimistic pose 
at that period, Clemens added: ‘‘His life 
was wasted.” 

The pressures of working for a com- 
mercial daily newspaper, The Buffalo 
Courier, from 1859-1884 did interfere 
with Gray’s artistic impulses and weigh 
heavily on his romantic sensibility. 
However, David Gray was a distinguish- 
ed citizen and a well-respected writer in 
nineteenth-century Buffalo. His public- 
minded activities and literary works are 
testament to a life not wasted. 

David Gray was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in 1836. Thirteen years later, 
his family left for the United States, and 
settled on a farm in Wisconsin. Gray 
taught school for $15.50 a month and 
contributed poems to a local collegiate 
magazine. In 1856, his Uncle William 
offered him a job as secretary and 
librarian to the Young Men’s Christian 
Union (YMCU) of Buffalo, and Gray 
accepted.* 

The YMCU, then in its fourth year, 
had a small library on the third floor of 
the Kremlin Hall Building, on the corner 


of Eagle and Pearl. There was an attrac- 
tive view from his window of the shore of 
Lake Erie, which prompted his first poem 
written in Buffalo, ‘“The Vision of the 
Lake.” The YMCU Library became a 
center of culture, as Gray provided a 
friendly atmosphere for a “migratory 
tribe of strolling lecturers, musicians, 
men with panoramas, etc.” Also, in 1859, 
Gray organized a literary club, called 
‘The Nameless,”’ which met in the library 
room. Through the ‘‘Nameless,” Gray 
formed close friendships with Josephus 
Nelson Larned, who became his eminent 
biographer, and William P. Letchworth, a 
successful businessman and crusader for 
social reform. 

In March of 1859, Gray quit his job at 
the library and started work as 
bookkeeper for his Uncle’s milling com- 
pany. By the end of 1859, Gray had quit 
his milling clerk job, and was an associate 
editor of the Buffalo Courier, the Demo- 
crats’ paper in Buffalo. Thus began a 
busy literary career, one which attempted 
to mix news writing, poetry, and prose. 

Gray vigorously hurled himself into 
the demands of newspaper work. His 
first reportorial assignments were for the 
commercial department. He contributed 
the Christmas article for the Courier in 
1859. His contentment with the daily 
writing pressure is reflected in a letter toa 
friend: “ Although the work is hard, yet I 
like it better than anything I ever got into, 
and it is quite likely this may be the 
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deciding point of my life, leading me 
henceforth into this paper business, for 
good and all.” 

Early in his days at the Courier, Gray 
found time to write poetry and to be in- 
volved in public affairs. He read a poem 
before the Buffalo Central School for 
Washington’s birthday in 1863. Later 
that same year, Gray read his ‘’The Last 
of the Kah-Kwahs’ for the Buffalo 
Historical Society’s gathering. This 
poem, which gave Gray some local fame, 
was about a tribe of neutral Indians 
whose residence was the site of modern 
day Buffalo, and who were annihilated by 
the Iroquois. 

In 1865, Gray was introduced to Wil- 
liam G. Fargo, President of the Buffalo- 
based American Express Company. Fargo 
offered Gray a temporary position as 
guardian and tutor of his 19-year-old 
son, on the condition that he accompany 
his son on a trip around the world. Gray 
accepted the opportunity, and set sail for 
Liverpool with young Fargo in June of 
1865. While in London, Gray met with 
his friend, William Letchworth, who gave 
Gray a watch which once belonged to 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

During Gray’s three year trip, from 
1865 to 1868, he wrote with ease. He con- 
tributed 58 letters of travel to the Courier 
from June 1865 to April 1868, and 
thought of organizing a volume of his 
new poems. In addition, his time away 
from the newspaper improved his health: 
“T am ten years younger in feeling and 
five in appearance than when I left the 
editorial room.”’ Gray returned to Buffalo 
in 1868, refreshed and eager to take on 
his journalistic responsibilities at the 
Courier: ‘I go back feeling strong and 
well-furnished for useful and hard 
work.” 

Immediately upon his return, Gray was 
swamped with work at the Courier. He 
was made Democratic editor, and manag- 
ed the paper during editor and proprietor 
Joseph Warren’s absences. Gray's edi- 
torial duties and daily columns allowed 
him little time for any other kind of 
writing at this time. In a letter to his 
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parents, in April of 1869, Gray com- 
plained of his burdens at the newspaper: 
“If I can only shift some of the night 
work to other shoulders, I shall be much 
better off.’”’ 

In June of 1869, Gray married Martha 
Guthrie, whom he had met the previous 
Autumn at Letchworth’s beautiful home 
near Portageville, Glen Iris. The newly- 
weds first settled in a cottage home at 192 
Niagara Street, a residence which became 
a meeting place for Buffalo’s literary cir- 
cle. The weekly ‘Saturday Night at the 
Grays” was a privilege and a pleasure to 
their friends. Larned describes Gray’s 
poetry reading on those occasions as ‘‘a 
perfect voicing of the music of poetry,” 
and writes that “no one in Buffalo, dur- 
ing those years, entertained more visitors 
of distinction than he.”’ It was about this 
time that Gray struck up an acquaintance 
with a young journalist of considerable 
renown who had arrived in the city to 
take over editorial chores for the Buffalo 
Express, Samuel Clemens. 

Clemens began writing for the Buffalo 
Express in August of 1869. In February 
of 1870, he married Olivia Langdon, the 
daughter of a wealthy Elmira coal dealer. 
The newlyweds moved into a mansion on 
Delaware Avenue which was a wedding 
gift from Mr. Langdon. Clemens was not 
only part owner, but shared editorial 
duties at the Express with the solemn 
Josephus N. Larned. Although Larned, 
who later in his career was Superin- 
tendent of Buffalo Schools, and who 
wrote over 25 books during his lifetime 
(including the five-volumed Larned’s 
History of the World, and History for 
Ready Reference), sat at a desk directly 
across from Clemens at the Express of- 
fice, he never mentions Clemens in his 
writings. It is unfortunate that Larned did 
not discuss the friendship that developed 
between Clemens and Gray in his 
biography of Gray, because it could have 
shed valuable personal perspective on 
Clemens’ one and one-half year stay in 
Buffalo. As it is, the close relationship 
between the two writers must be pieced 
together from bits of information provid- 
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David Gray with George Townsend, 


Samuel Clemens, center. 


left and 


ed by other sources. 

An investigation of the friendship of 
Gray and Clemens serves two important 
purposes. First, it dispels popular 
thought among critics that Clemens lack- 
ed literary encouragement and compan- 
ionship in Buffalo. Second, Gray’s 
writing can be compared and contrasted 
to that of a contemporary newspaper- 
man. 

The claim by literary critics that the 
Buffalo of the 1870's was a place with an 
antipathy to culture, is an unfair one. Yet, 
it persists among most Clemens scholars. 
Clemens’ biographers complain that Buf- 
falo in the 1870’s offered little in the way 
of cultural stimulation for Clemens. 
Albert Bigelow Paine (the first manager 
of Clemens’ papers) calls Buffalo ‘‘hardly 
an inspiring city for literature’ and writes 
that the Clemenses ‘‘did not mingle 
much or long with the social life of Buf- 
falo.’"* Delancey Ferguson writes that 
Buffalo had not “furnished much in the 
way of congenial society.’ Justin Kaplan 
describes Buffalo as ‘‘at best. . . a city of 


only mild social diversions for 
Clemens.’ 

The Grays offered more than merely 
“mild social diversions.’ One month 
after her marriage, Olivia Clemens wrote 
her mother: ‘I was out on two calling ex- 
peditions last week — I have rec’d about 
seventy calls... Mr. and Mrs. Gray (he is 
editor of the Courier) are attractive peo- 
ple, seem as if they might be friends.’’’ It 
is not unreasonable to assume that the 
Clemenses attended some of the pleasant 
“Saturday Night at the Grays’’ sessions — 
at least until personal tragedies forced 
them to observe the strict mourning prac- 
tices of the time. The bond between these 
two couples was obviously a meaningful 
one. Even after the Clemenses moved 
from Buffalo, they made a point of drop- 
ping in on the Grays. In 1874 (three years 
after departing from Buffalo), while 
Clemens visited his mother and sister in 
Fredonia, Olivia socialized with the Grays 
in Buffalo.* Even as late as 1881, Clemens 
mentions in a letter that, on the way to 
Elmira, he ‘‘stopped overnight with 
David Gray.’” 

One of the ties between Clemens and 
Gray was the fact that they both were 
friends of John Hay, a writer and news- 
paperman who was President Lincoln’s 
private secretary and eventually 
Secretary of State under Presidents 
McKinley and Roosevelt. In 1867, Gray 
wrote a poem, To J. H.,”’ praising Hay as 
a friend. Robert Bingham describes the 
times when Clemens, Gray, and Hay 
assembled together in Buffalo: “John 
Hay was a friend of both and when he 
visited Buffalo these three shining lights 
of literature were as inseparable as the 
romantic Three Musketeers of Dumas.’’?° 
Bingham also writes of Gray’s and 
Clemens’ frequent participation in a con- 
vivial group of culturally-minded Buf- 
falonian gentlemen: 


Near the old Express office was the 
sanctum of Dr. A. T. Bull, a close friend 
of J. N. Larned. It was the habit of Larn- 
ed and Clemens to send their copy to the 
pressroom at the close of the forms and 
adjourn to Dr. Bull's office until time 
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for the proofs to be returned for the 
editor’s penciling. Often David Gray 
would join the circle and the interim 
would be passed with cards or enlivened 
with witty stories." 


Most critical commentary maintains 
that Buffalo not only offered no social 
congeniality for the Clemens, but that 
Clemens’ literary creativity was stifled 
while in Buffalo. Paine refers to the time 
spent working at the Express not just as a 
halt in Clemens’ literary development, 
but as a “retrogression.’”*? David Gray's 
influence upon Clemens’ writing helps 
refute Paine’s assertion. Clemens’ work 
on Roughing It was encouraged by Gray: 
“It is a thing which I have talked over 
with David Gray a good deal and he 
wanted me to do it right and well...’ 
Also, Gray helped Clemens to set down a 
theory of writing, when they both were 
asked to choose prize essays in an annual 
contest of the Buffalo Female Academy in 
June of 1870. The judging resulted in an 
essay written by Clemens and read by 
Gray at the graduation exercises, entitled 
“Report to the Buffalo Female 
Academy.” In making a case for clear, 
simple writing, the essay certainly reflects 
the tenets of good journalism, possibly 
worked out by the two newspapermen 
together. 

That Clemens appreciated the en- 
couragement of Gray in his writing ven- 
tures is evident in his recording of Gray’s 
praise for 1601 in his autobiography. 
Clemens wrote 1601 five years after he 
left Buffalo, and sent a manuscript copy 
to Gray. As Clemens explains it, Gray’s 
response consisted of abundant praise for 
the bawdy spoof on Elizabethan manners 
and diction: 


And the praises delivered to me by 
the poet, David Gray, were very 
precious. He said, ‘Put your name to it. 
Don’t be ashamed of it. It is a great and 
fine piece of literature and deserves to 
live, and will live. Your Innocents 
Abroad will presently be forgotten, but 
this will survive. Don’t be ashamed; 
don’t be afraid. Leave the command in 
your will that your heirs shall put on 
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your tombstone these words, and these 
alone: ‘He wrote the immortal 1601.’ ’’* 


Justin Kaplan refers to 1601 as a ‘‘rejec- 
tion of the taboos and codes of polite 
society.””"* This satirical vein in Clemens 
points out the major difference in literary 
style between Gray and Clemens. Gray’s 
writing was dignified and respectful of 
“taboos and codes of polite society,” 
whereas Clemens lampooned them with 
his pen. For the purpose of studying 
Gray’s literary style, it is useful to com- 
pare how Gray and Clemens approached 
similar writing subjects. 

Gray wrote three pieces, one for the 
Buffalo Courier and two for the Home 
Monthly, which deal with subjects 
similar enough to some newspaper 
sketches contributed to the Buffalo Ex- 
press by Clemens for purposes of com- 
parison. The subjects of these pieces are: 
Niagara Falls, a night-time visitor, and 
cemeteries. Gray’s ‘Niagara Falls By 
Winter Moonlight’’ appeared in the Buf- 
falo Courier on March 6th, 1861. In the 
article, Gray describes the natural beauty 
of the Falls. He mentions, with a 
humorous play on words, how much 
more pleasurable the experiencing of the 
Falls is in the Winter, when commer- 
cialism is not rampant: 


No toll to pay at the gateway; no im- 
portunate Jehu to cry, ‘Kerridge, sir?’ 
none of the thousand and one devices 
and traps to catch your loose change; no 
peddlers and venders, runners and 
loafers, to wage war upon you, till you 
cry for quarter, and get it by paying 
quarters.’® 


Gray goes on to write lengthy descriptive 
passages of the Falls, ‘“Nature’s grandest 
altar.” He discusses the contrast between 
the thunder of the Falls against the silence 
of the snow. The article’s primary aim is 
to celebrate Niagara’s untamed, uncor- 
rupted beauty: “The solitude of the 
primeval woods, the wilderness and the 
savage glory of nature, which have pass- 
ed away elsewhere, still find a fitting 
voice and expression in Niagara.’’’ 
Clemens contributed a three part sketch 
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to the Buffalo Express in August of 1869, 
entitled “A Day at Niagara.” His focus of 
attention was not the natural surroun- 
dings, but the way in which the scenery 
had been distorted by man’s commercial 
interests. The article, like part of Gray’s, 
is satirical of money-hungry cab drivers, 
and also uses a pun: ‘They could not 
dam the falls, so they damned the 
hackmen.”'® Twain’s entire article pokes 
fun at mercantilistic Indians and the 
abundance of signs and tourist traps at 
the Falls, and chooses not to emphasize 
the beauty of the scene. 

The difference in point of view 
between Gray and Clemens is further 
brought out in comparing Gray’s “A 
Winter Night and Its Visitors’’ with 
Clemens’ ‘A Mysterious Visit,’ “A 
Winter Night and Its Visitors,’ dated 
February, 1859, appeared in Home 
Monthly, a local monthly literary 
magazine edited by Mrs. H. E. G. Arey 
and Mrs. C. H. Gildersleeve. Gray dis- 
plays his romantic creative imagination 
by describing a winter night spent before 
his fire as ‘‘pre-eminently a social 
night,’’"? with the visitors on such a night 
being the powers of his recollection: ‘‘It is 
now and thus, that the visitors of the 
winter night begin to come in — those 
ghosts of memory, which are ... the 
property of all.’ Such a pleasant at- 
mosphere, one of peace and contentment 
in one’s home, reflects Wordsworth’s dic- 
tum that poetry “takes its origin from 
emotion recollected in tranquillity,’’*° and 
contrasts sharply to the atmosphere in 
Clemens’ comparable article. Clemens’ 
“A Mysterious Visit’” was published in 
the Buffalo Express on March 19, 1870. 
The domestic scene in this piece is dis- 
turbed by a visit from an Internal 
Revenue Department “‘assessor,’’ whom 
Clemens humorously bickers with until 
his taxable income is figured out to be all 
of $250. 

The third instance of the difference in 
stances taken toward a subject by Gray 
and Clemens exists in their article on 
cemeteries. Gray takes a romantic, 
pastoral view of cemeteries in ‘““A Word 


About Graveyards,’”’ published in Home 
Monthly, 1860. His observation is an 
idyllic and idealistic one of meticulously 
landscaped, peaceful, respected burial 
grounds in the city: ‘Step within its 
borders and you breathe no unrest with 
the strange atmosphere. Ambition dwells 
not among tombs.’ His notion of 
cemeteries is a romantic and sentimental 
one, of a place in which nature and man 
are as one, and a place in which decorum 
is practiced: ‘‘Good taste and a healthy 
sentiment have found refuge there ... 
There the city’s shadow rests.’’ Clemens, 
on the other hand, in “A Curious Dream” 
(Express, Spring 1870), satirized the state 
of disrepair in the old North Street 
cemetery as being so bad that the tenants 
were leaving, carrying their coffins on 
their shoulders. Compared to Clemens, a 
contemporary writer with similar in- 
terests commenting on the same topics, 
then, David Gray’s writing can be 
classified as being predominantly sen- 
timental and serious in tone. In his news 
stories, poetry, and prose, Gray chose not 
to ridicule faults, but to aggrandize man’s 
condition. Clemens recognized the 
difference between his attitude and 
Gray's when he wrote of Gray after 
Gray’s death: ‘The gentlest spirit and the 
loveliest that ever went clothed in clay, 
since Sir Galahad laid him to rest.’’?? 

If so stout and satirical a spirit as 
Samuel Clemens decided to leave the 
rigors of newspaper work, which he did 
when he moved from Buffalo in 1871, 
how was a gentle, sensitive individual like 
Gray supposed to contend with the daily 
grind of the Courier? Despite failing 
health, which necessitated numerous 
lengthy vacations, Gray struggled on 
with his newspaper work and continued 
to write some poetry. Between 1872 and 
1874, Gray wrote two of his finest oc- 
casional poems, ‘The Last Indian Coun- 
cil,” and “The Tenth Muse.” ‘The Last 
Indian Council” was written for a 
meeting of nineteen representatives of the 
Senecas and the Mohawks sponsored at 
Glen Iris by Letchworth in October, 1872. 
Letchworth had carefully moved the old 
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council house from Caneadea to Glen Iris. 
Gray read his poem before the Indian 
council and some twenty guests, in- 
cluding Millard Fillmore. Some members 
of the council were: Red Jacket’s grand- 
son; Cornplanter; and the son of Mary 
Jemison, ‘the White Woman of the 
Genesee.”” Gray’s prose account of the 
event, published in Scribner’s Monthly, 
July, 1877, was as lyrical as his poem: 
“The smoke of the emblematic fire, lit by 
one of the Indians, curled up from the 
earthen floor of the council-house and 
rose, a blue pillar, in the motionless Oc- 
tober air.””*? The opening of his poem ex- 
hibits Gray’s ability to fuse the present 
with history via a tranquil image: ‘“The 
fire sinks low; the drifting smoke/Dies 
softly in the autumn haze;/And silent are 
the tongues that woke/In speech of other 
days.’’*4 

At the invitation of the Press Associa- 
tion of New York State, Gray wrote ‘The 
Tenth Muse” for their 1874 meeting in 
Lockport. In the poem, the ‘‘tenth muse” 
refers to the press, whose ‘‘sheet is a 
magic glass/Wherein the mirrored world 
doth shine.’’** Gray goes on to praise the 
ability of newspapers to unify the nation, 
and suggests that poetry will be replaced 
in literary importance by the press. Of 
equal importance to ‘The Tenth Muse’”’ 
is a letter accompanying the poem sent to 
L. B. Proctor in June of 1874. In the letter, 
Gray states that if he could follow his ar- 
tistic impulses, poetry would be his sole 
ambition: “I am a poet by nature, and a 
journalist by compulsion. I am more 
proud of my iambics and hexameters 
than any laurels I ever won, or expect to 
win, in the editorial chair.’’ Then, with an 
explanation for the fatigue that was soon 
to overtake him and bespot the rest of his 
life: ‘There is no other work which con- 
sumes vitality so fast as carefully ex- 
ecuted newspaper composition.” 

Shortly after the Grays moved from 
their home on Niagara Street to 77 Park 
Place, Gray traveled to the Great Lakes in 
order to recover his health. He found it 
necessary to vacation again a short time 
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later in Rhode Island. His newspaper 
responsibilities increased during the 
Presidential campaign of 1876 when he 
became chief editor at the Courier 
because of Joseph Warren’s death. In 
April of 1876, when the election votes 
were tallied (the Democratic candidate 
whom Gray had supported, Samuel J. 
Tilden, had lost), Gray was thoroughly 
exhausted. He wrote his brother: “I can- 
not stand so much work as I once could.” 

In August of 1877, Gray suffered a 
stroke. He convalesced at his beloved 
Glen Iris, where he wrote his last com- 
plete poem, published in 1887, ‘Rest.’ 
There is a sense of contented weariness in 
the final couplet: ‘It was joy, then, that 
met us, by greenwood and meadow;;/ It is 
rest, now, rest only, we crave in thy 
shadow.’’** From Glen Iris, Gray traveled 
to England and Scotland for his health. 
He arrived back in Buffalo on Christmas 
morning. 

Gray was able to return to work at the 
Courier, but he suffered from constant 
fatigue. In the summer of 1882, a stroke 
temporarily paralyzed him. In order to 
fully recover, he traveled after 
recuperating, to Europe with his wife and 
three sons. Before his return to Buffalo, 
in June of 1884, his financial interest in 
the Courier had been sold. He felt like a 
stranger in Buffalo after his absence and 
subsequent severing of connections with 
the paper he had served for 25 years, and 
considered moving his family to Detroit. 
However, Gray established a new 
residence on Summer Street, and oc- 
casionally prepared editorial material for 
a publication called Real Estate and 
Builders Monthly. He did little creative 
writing from this time on, as he writes to 
his brother: “I believe I am spoiled for 
literary work, unless it be of some purely 


hack kind.” 


Gray's last years were filled with 
public service to the area that he loved. 
Through his friendship with Grover 
Cleveland, he was appointed Secretary to 
the Board of Commissioners of the State 
Reservation at Niagara in 1886. In this 
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position, he was chiefly concerned with 
the preservation of scenery at the Falls. In 
addition to this role, he was appointed 
Secretary of the Park Commission for the 
City of Buffalo in October of 1887. This 
“double burden” of public duties over- 
taxed him, and he fell ill again. Gray 
planned a recovery voyage to Cuba, to be 
accompanied by his brother John. 
However, their train out of Buffalo crash- 
ed during a storm just outside of 
Binghamton, and Gray died in a nearby 
hospital in March of 1888. The wake was 
held in the Gray home on Summer Street, 
and Gray was buried in Forest Lawn 
Cemetery. 


James Fraser Gluck attaches a dramatic 
significance to Gray’s death: 


The end was strangely emblematic of 
the struggle during life. The material 
elements of our civilization — its rush 
and roar and turmoil, of which the on- 
rushing train was at once so striking a 
type and representative — were too 
powerful for the fine and delicate spirit; 
they first bruised his mind and then 
killed his body.?” 


Despite Gluck’s over-statement, there is 
an undeniable sense that whatever 
restorative power poetry had for Gray, it 
was worn away by the pressures, the dai- 
ly “rush and roar and turmoil,” of his 
“compulsion” — journalism. It is worth 
noting, within the context of Gluck’s 
remarks, that in a letter to his brother-in- 
law in 1868, Gray referred to his deman- 
ding newspaper tasks in sadly symbolic 
language: ‘I am consequently conductor 
and somewhat of a brakeman and stoker 
too, of the daily newspaper train.” 


David Gray’s writings — editorial, 
poetic, and critical — have survived a 
material change that was surely beyond 
Gluck’s estimation in 1889. A line from 
Allen Gilman Bigelow’s memorial poem, 
“David Gray,” provides a key rebuttal to 
Clemens’ assertion that Gray’s life was 
“wasted:” “His singing lingers with us 
yet.’’** David Gray’s contributions to the 


history of his adopted home, and 
glorification of its beauty, through art, 
are lasting evidence of a life not wasted. 
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The Luke Dillon Case and the 


Welland Canal Explosion of 1900; 


Non-Events in the History of the Niagara Frontier Region. 


By Colm J. Brannigan 


On Saturday, April 21, 1900, at about 
6:30 p.m., a loud explosion shook the 
area around the Welland Canal at 
Thorold, Ontario. An unsuccessful 
attempt had been made to destroy Lock 
24 of the Canal. This action, had it been 
successful, would have caused great 
damage both to the Canal and to the com- 
merce of the Great Lakes for many 
months afterwards. By Friday, May 25, 
the three men accused of the deed, Karl 
Dullman, John Nolan and John Walsh, 
were on their way to Kingston Peniten- 
tiary. They had been convicted of “‘caus- 
ing an explosion likely to endanger life’ 
and were sentenced to penal servitude for 
life. This was an example of justice 
stampeded by enflamed public opinion. 
The event soon faded into obscurity, a 
non-event in Canadian history. 

From the moment the three men were 
arrested by Canadian authorities, great 
efforts were made on their behalf by 
Irish-Americans attempting to secure 
their release from prison. The greatest ef- 
fort was expended on the case of Karl 
Dullman, who was in fact, Luke Dillon, a 
long-time member of Clan-na-Gael. 
Dillon was also a close and trusted friend 
of John Devoy who was one of the Clan’s 
major leaders. 

At the time of his arrest, Dillon (who 
gave his name as Karl Dullman) was 
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believed by authorities to have been John 
Rowan. The arrest of Dillon and his 
colleagues caused great consternation in 
Ireland. The London Times on April 30 
and The New York Times on May 1 
reported considerable uneasiness in 
Dublin among acquaintances of the trio, 
and the authorities expected some hasty 
departures from the city as a result of the 
arrests.! A report on Rowan, Nolan and 
Walsh was secured by the Canadian 
authorities from the Irish Police. The 
resultant report was included in a com- 
munication from Britain’s Colonial 
Secretary Joseph Chamberlin to Canada’s 
Governor-General Lord Minto, dated 4 
May, 1900.? 

The report was full of graphic detail on 
John Nolan’s career. He was known to 
have been a member of a Secret Society 
since his youth. At the foundation of the 
P. W. Nally Club in 1887, he joined this 
group of extremists.’ A long and colorful 
period of dynamiting and murder follow- 
ed from October of 1891 until 1899. He 
went to America with John Merna in 
March, 1893, and the police suspected 
that they underwent a course in the use of 
dynamite in the United States. They both 
returned to Dublin in November, 1893. 
Nolan was arrested for the murder of Pat 
Reid, another extremist on November 27, 
1893. Acquitted, he went to America in 
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early 1894, only to return in April. He 
worked for the Independent Printing 
Company until August of 1899. Finally, 
in October of 1899, he left for America 
accompanied by John Merna, John 
Rowan, and John Walsh. The Irish police 
knew little of Walsh or Rowan except 
that they were associates of Nolan. Their 
passages to America were paid by Miss 
Maud Gonne, a noted Republican, and 
the tickets obtained by Fred J. Allan, who 
was head of Clan-na-Gael in Dublin. 
Unknown to the authorities was the fact 
that Merna had committed “‘suicide” in a 
Washington hotel where Walsh was 
working and that Rowan had actually 
returned to Dublin soon after arriving in 
Philadelphia.‘ There is actually some con- 
fusion over the location of Merna’s 
“‘suicide;’’ whether he was in Phila- 
delphia or Washington at the time of his 
death, but he was dead by the time of the 
Welland incident.* 

Luke Dillon was born in Leeds, 
Yorkshire, in 1848, and was brought to 
the United States by his parents when he 
was six years old. They had emigrated 
from County Sligo during the famine.* 
This would account for his later actions 
against England and the Empire, as most 
people who left Ireland at that time blam- 
ed and hated the British Empire for what 
had happened. Dillon’s boyhood and 
youth were spent in Trenton, New Jersey, 
and his later life at Philadelphia. 

Between his youth and later political 
activities, Dillon had served in the United 
States Army, and Devoy provided a 
memorandum detailing Dillon’s military 
career in his papers. The memorandum 
which was compiled by Dillon’s wife 
because the original was misplaced read 
as follows: 


LUKE DILLON — enlisted August 27, 
1867, in Philadelphia. Was assigned to 
Company E, 27th U.S. Inft., then 
stationed at Fort C.F. Smith, Montana; 
Headquarters of Regiment at Fort Phil. 
Kearney, Wyoming. An Act of 
Congress reducing the Army by one 
half resulted in our Regiment being 
consolidated with the 9th Inft. He serv- 


ed the balance of the three years in 
Company K of the Regiment. Was dis- 
charged on account of expiration of 
term of enlistment from Company K, 
9th U.S. Inft. as Corporal with “Ex- 
cellent’ as character, at North Platte 
Station, Nebraska. 

Signed by order of Colonel by 
Brevet C.D. Emory, August 27, 1870, 
Commanding Company.’ 


His military service involved fighting in 
Indian Wars. 

Dillon was involved in the 1880's split 
in Clan-na-Gael over tactics. He belonged 
to the group that advocated the extensive 
use of dynamite. This faction was led by 
“Red” Jim McDermott, a radical from 
South Philadelphia. He was later exposed 
as a British agent provocateur. The 
radical wing of the Clan worked under 
the slogan: 

‘Not one cent for blatherskite 

Every dollar for dynamite!’’* 

In January, 1885, Dillon was involved 
with another extremist, Roger O'Neill, in 
explosions at the House of Commons in 
London. The previous year, he had been a 
member of the radical group that wrecked 
the Junior Carleton Club and Scotland 
Yard.’ At a later date when he was told of 
a begger who had set up a pitch outside 
the rebuilt Carleton Club with a placard 
on his chest saying “blinded by the Fe- 
nian outrages,”’ Dillon asked that all Clan 
sympathizers passing through London 
give the man a half-crown. ‘’That’s the 
way I'd like to see all the so-and-sos,’’ he 
said, according to Dan Breen who was a 
radical member of the Irish Republican 
Army, visiting the United States at the 
time.’ Luke Dillon was one of the few 
men of the ‘Eighties’ who carried out 
operations in England and returned un- 
suspected to the United States. Thus, 
Dillon, Nolan and Walsh were not only 
dreamers about Irish freedom, but men of 
action as well. 

The shock that followed the Welland 
explosion quickly turned to anger and 
outrage among the residents of the 
region. At first, it was believed that Buf- 
falo grain handlers were to blame for the 
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incident. There were also a fear that the 
Buffalo people would attempt to rescue 
the three prisoners.'! The reason for 
blaming the Buffalo grain handlers was 
simple. A long and vicious strike was still 
going on in Buffalo against the so-called 
Conners Syndicate, which had also built 
grain elevators at Port Colbourne and 
Montreal. It was widely believed in Buf- 
falo that the Syndicate intended to divert 
the grain from Buffalo to the new 
facilities." 

The highly improbable idea of an at- 
tack by the murderous Buffalo grain 
handlers was soon laid to rest. An article 
in The New York Daily Tribune on April 
24, 1900, declared that ‘‘the attempt to 
blow up the Welland Canal locks is now 
thought to be the result of an Irish plot.” 
Local opinion also seemed opened to the 
idea of a Fenian attack. The 1867 raids 
were pulled out of memories, and it 
appeared to many that a repetition of 
those events was occurring. The United 
States Government seemed to confirm the 
idea of an Irish plot when the United 
States Consular Agent at Clifton, On- 
tario, filed his report on the occurrence. 
His report stated that the explosion was 
definitely not the work of the Buffalo 
grain handlers and that the attempt was 
probably the working out of a regularly 
organized conspiracy among certain per- 
sons in the United States believed to be 
affiliated with the Irish secret 
associations." Along with that news item 
in The New York Daily Tribune, there 
appeared a statement that seems to repre- 
sent United States Government feelings 
at the time: 


It does not appear that the State Depart- 
ment can do anything at this stage of 
the affair, though later on if the Cana- 
dian authorities shall have managed to 
secure the necessary evidence upon 
which to base a criminal prosecution of 
the perpetrators of the crime the 
Department will be called upon to 
secure the extradition of the men to 
Canada for punishment if they shall be 
found within the United States. Under 
the existing British extradition treaty it 
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is also an extraditable offense to con- 
spire in the United States to commit a 
crime against property in Canada so 
that the projecters of the scheme may be 
called to account." 


At this time, it would appear that 
United States Government policy was 
hostile to the dynamiters. It is, however, 
easy to explain this attitude. Great Britain 
had been the only European power that 
was not hostile to the United States over 
the Spanish-American War of 1898. At 
the same time, the United States was 
Britain’s closest friendly power and this 
friendship was of vital interest to both 
countries, especially with the buildup of 
the German Navy. We can easily under- 
stand that the United States Government 
was not going to annoy the British and 
damage relations over three would-be 
terrorists. 

At the same time as the United States 
newspapers and Government were 
denouncing the Welland outrage, the 
Canadian Minister of Justice made a 
statement on the political overtones of the 
case. He stated that from the declaration 
of the men that they were United States 
citizens, it seemed quite likely that they 
proposed to plead that their offenses were 
of a political nature: 


If they were part of a Boer organiza- 
tion, then they were guilty of treason to 
the sovereign power of the United 
States for having conspired against 
organized government and, on the other 
hand, they would be guilty of making 
an unwarrantable war on Canada, a 
friendly nation ... and the United 
States Government would deal with 
them summarily. However, in general, 
if the culprits plead political offense, 
then the matter would become a ques- 
tion of diplomatic communication from 
the United States and would be directed 
to the Federal Government. The 
Military Department has sent out orders 
to have the ammunition arsenals along 
the border put under strong guard.’ 


The minister had clearly demonstrated 
the predicament in which the Irishmen 
found themselves. If they claimed to be 
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acting on behalf of the Boers against the 
British, they were breaking the United 
States law. In the same manner, they were 
also breaking United States law if they 
were acting on behalf of the Irish. They 
were damned no matter whose side they 
were on. The idea of striking a blow for 
freedom, whether Irish or Boer, might in- 
voke public sympathy in the United 
States; but they would get no aid from 
the United States Government. 

The defense of the Canal soon proved 
embarrassing for the Government in Ot- 
tawa when questions were raised in the 
House. On April 24, William McCleary, 
the Tory M.P. for Welland, made the 
following speech: 

Before the Orders of the Day are called, 

I wish to call the attention of the 

government to the dastardly attempt 

made on Saturday last by three or four 
scoundrels to blow up one of the most 

important locks on the Welland. A 

detachment of the 19th Battalion of the 

City of St. Catharines was called out to 

protect lock 25, and it was found that 

there was not a single round of am- 
munition in the armory, and they had to 
borrow forty rounds from private 
sources. It appears also that there is not 

a single round in the armory at St. 

Catharines for the splendid guns, with 

which the Welland Canal Field Battery 

is equipped, nor is there any ammuni- 

tion in London, Hamilton or Toronto. I 

am not an alarmist by any means, nor 

do I consider this miserable attempt of 
those scoundrels to do nefarious work 
on the canal, of any national impor- 

tance. But living on the border as I do, I 

know very well the feelings towards this 

country of the people on the other side, 
and it has been for more than six 
months a topic of conversation in the 
hotels of the City of Buffalo and along 
our neighborhood, that something 
might be looked for. I think that the 
government cannot be too alert regar- 
ding the providing of ammunition in 
western Ontario... *° 

Mr. William Gibson, the M.P. for Lin- 

coln, Ontario, declared that he had been 


in St. Catharines and did not hear 
anything of the problem regarding the 


missing ammunition. He also went on to 
describe the setting and the damage that 
could have been done: 


These men came in open day, at seven 
o'clock in the evening. They dropped 
off a train and lowered a canvas bag of 
dynamite down very carefully in front 
of the lock gate, and set a fuse on fire 
with a detonator at the end of it to ex- 
plode the dynamite. It is quite evident, 
that the information must have been 
given to them, or in some way they 
must have been very familiar with that 
section of the canal. The point chosen 
was lock 24 at the head of a long level 
which comprises about a mile and a half 
of water stretch of 16 feet depth. The 
damage would have been terrible if the 
lock gates had been blown open, as for- 
tunately they were not, the reason being 
that the men applied the detonator to 
the wrong side of the lock. Instead of 
blowing the lock gate open, the force of 
the explosion made them, if possible, 
tighter on their hinges. On the other 
hand, if the explosion had been 
successful ... these scoundrels would 
have destroyed the lives of 500 or 1,000 
innocent persons, as well as, probably, a 
vast amount of property.’ 


Gibson believed that the plot was not a 
Fenian one, but one of the Buffalo grain 
handlers. In this, he was incorrect, but his 
speech shows the seriousness of the 
attempt. 

The following day, April 25, the 
Minister of Militia and Defense, 
Frederick W. Borden, stated that Mr. 
McCleary did not know what he was 
talking about regarding the ammunition. 
Anyway, it was up to the local comman- 
ding officer to make sure he had suf- 
ficient ammunition.'* The matter of the 
ammunition also brought out traditional 
Anglo-French hostilities. These ranged 
from McCleary’s comment that the am- 
munition was manufactured in Quebec 
and that was too far away, to a statement 
in The St. Catharines Evening Star that 
all the ammunition was in the hands of 
the Frenchmen in Quebec."” 

Considerable public interest in the case 
meant that crowds of sightseers gathered 
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in the area of the canal. A strong guard 
was posted on the jail to make sure no 
attempt would be made to free the men. 
On April 30, the trio were arraigned 
before Magistrate Logan for their 
preliminary hearing. Several witnesses 
identified the prisoners. Among the 
witnesses called was L. Latta, a customs 
inspector at Niagara Falls. Latta, with 
special customs officer, Lewis, saw the 
three men together. He saw Nolan hand a 
package to Dullman, who returned it. On 
the Friday, he saw Walsh drive to the 
American side carrying a valise. He went 
with Lewis to their rooms and identified 
the fuses produced in court as being 
found there by himself and Lewis. At the 
afternoon session, Police Sergeant 
Maloney identified the fuses produced as 
those found in the prisoners’ room. 
Joseph Spencer, hackman, drove Nolan 
and Walsh to Thorold, Ontario, and back 
on Thursday, April 10. George Thomas, 
clerk at Niagara Falls, testified to the sale 
to Walsh of the rope produced. Finally, 
the chief witness for the Crown, twelve- 
year-old Euphemia Constable of Thorold 
testified that she saw Walsh and Nolan 
come to the lock on the evening of April 
21; one at the foot, the other at the head, 
lower valises and then run away, going 
east. Directly afterwards, she heard an 
explosion. The hearing was then adjourn- 
ed until May 7.?° 

On the following day, an item 
appeared in the newspapers stating that 
an attempt had been made to abduct the 
chief witness in the case, Euphemia 
Constable.** By May 4, the local 
newspapers were aware that Dullman 
was an alias and that his friends were try- 
ing to help him. They also knew that 
Dullman intended to enter a plea of ‘not 
guilty.’’?? 

On May 7, the hearing reopened with a 
report from a Civil Engineer, Mr. W. C. 
Thompson, on the damage incurred. He 
estimated the damage to be from $1,- 
000.00 to $1,500.00. According to his es- 
timate, if the locks had been blown out, 
the water would have washed out Merrit- 
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ton station and flooded the valley of Fif- 
teen Mile Creek. He thought that it would 
have caused great loss of life. Nolan was 
positively identified as one of the two 
men seen running away from the canal.” 
Other people estimating the damage 
stated that if the gates had been blown 
out, the town of Merritton would have 
been destroyed and the canal ruined for 
three or four years.** This was an overex- 
aggeration; if the lock explosion had been 
successful, it would have disabled the 
canal for between six weeks and two 
months.*® However, as this damage 
would have occurred at the beginning of 
the navigation season, it would have 
caused great commercial and financial 
losses. In Welland, the local newspaper, 
The Tribune, stated that if the three men 
were not convicted of the crime, then the 
area would be a very unhealthy one for 
them. By May 18, the press was con- 
vinced that Dullman was Rowan, 
although Rowan was in Dublin at the 
time. The three men were remanded to 
the Spring Assizes on May 22 for trial, 
despite the protests of Dullman’s lawyer 
that there was no evidence to connect his 
client with the explosion. 

The outcome of the trial was a 
foregone conclusion. Public opinion was 
against the defendants, and it did not take 
long for the jury to bring in a decision. 
The evidence against Dullman was that 
he was seen with the others; he had never 
been seen at the canal itself. It took the 
jury between 12 and 35 minutes, depen- 
ding on which account you read, to find 
all three men guilty. Chancellor Boyd, the 
judge, sentenced them to life imprison- 
ment, and they were taken away to 
Kingston Penitentiary.** There seems lit- 
tle doubt that Nolan and Walsh were 
guilty as charged, and looking at 
Dullman’s past exploits, it seems likely 
that he was also involved. However, he 
was convicted on very flimsy evidence 
and except for the fact that public opi- 
nion was outraged and thirsting for 
revenge, it is unlikely that he would have 
been convicted. The authorities believed 
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Dullman to be the ringleader of the gang, 
but he went to prison protesting his in- 
nocence. 

Subsequent attempts to apply pressure 
on the Canadian and United States 
Governments to secure Dillon’s release 
are very evident in Devoy’s papers. In 
1906, Luke Dillon’s daughter, Miss Mary 
T. Dillon, wrote to J. L. Gannon, a 
member of the Clan-na-Gael executive, 
on the matter of an appeal in her father’s 
case. From the letter, we can see that 
Dillon, through the prison chaplain, was 
urging his family and friends to appeal to 
the Canadian Minister of Justice.?”? These 
efforts as well as earlier attempts were 
unsuccessful. The growing frustration of 
the Clan warranted the following dis- 
patch from Bennett in Britain’s New York 
Consulate to the Foreign Secretary, Sir 
Edward Grey, in London on May 12, 
1908: 


The feeling of the Clan-na-Gael at the 
failure of all means up to the present, to 
secure the release from prison of Luke 
Dillon, who, under an assumed name 
was sentenced to life in connection with 
the Welland Canal incident .. . and his 
two companions ... has long been a 
burning one. . . Failing success it is urg- 
ed that reprisals should be made with a 
view to frightening the Canadian 
authorities . .. The approaching visit of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to Canada 
would afford the most favorable oppor- 
tunity for carrying into effect of these 
plans. Nothing has yet I understand 
been decided, but it would appear 
desirable that the Police be warned of 
the danger that may threaten the Prince 
in view of the intense desire of the 
Society to secure the release of Luke 
Dillon and his fellow prisoners.** 


The result of this communication was 
that the British Government sent notes to 
the United States Government and the 
Canadian authorities warning them of the 
risk. A Privy Council Report dated 22, 
June, 1908, declared that: 


The Minister of Justice, to whom the 
Dispatch was referred, reports that he 
has referred the papers to the Com- 


missioner of Dominion Police with in- 
structions to use all possible diligence to 
avert any possible danger.’ 


The visit of the Prince of Wales to 
Quebec passed without incident. 

In November of 1908, John T. Keating 
of the Clan went to Washington to try to 
secure President Theodore Roosevelt's 
aid in the Dillon case. Keating took with 
him an appeal from Mrs. Luke Dillon to 
the President: 


I am sure you will not be offended at a 
poor woman asking you to help her to 
get back her husband. It is now going 
on nine years since they took him away 
from me and my little children.*° 


This highly emotional appeal was in fact 
written for Mrs. Dillon by Keating, but 
the appeal was to no avail. The Clan bas- 
ed its argument for Dillon’s freedom on 
the lack of evidence against Dillon and 
also on the fact that other prisoners were 
not treated as harshly. The Fenian 
prisoners in Ireland in 1865-1867 were all 
released within five years, although many 
of them were first sentenced to be hanged 
and the sentence commuted to penal ser- 
vitude for life. The Irish prisoners con- 
victed of the dynamite outrages in 
England in 1882-3 were all released after 
periods of imprisonment that ranged 
from 5 to 15 years. All these people had 
been sentenced to life, and the evidence 
against them was very strong.*! By this 
time, Nolan had become insane in prison, 
attacked the guards and later died. There 
were also reports that Walsh was about to 
be released. No reason could be found as 
to why Dillon was still in prison. 

The Clan did not give up with their 
failure in 1908. Pressure was again 
brought to bear on the United States 
Government in 1910. Governor Pothier 
of Rhode Island, a French-Canadian by 
origin, addressed a memo to President 
Taft on the case, outlining the Irish- 
American political implications: 

The man’s environment, his prominent 

connection with secret organizations, 

and a mistaken sense of duty, rather 
than any personal desire to commit 
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crime, were responsible for his activity 
in the Underground ... the element of 
the American population which is es- 
pecially interested in the liberation of 
Dillon comprises a very numerous, 
powerful and progressive factor in his 
citizenship. Through a chain of 
organizations, reaching over the coun- 
try, its influence is tremendous, and 
there is every reason for the assurance 
that the successful culmination of the 
movement to restore freedom to Luke 
Dillon would arouse the civic spirit in a 
million American hearts, as no other oc- 
currence at the present time possible 
could do.” 
Pothier had many Irish-American voters 
in his state and was very sensitive to their 
moods and wants. He renewed his appeal 
in 1911, and Secretary of State Knox rais- 
ed the issue with the Canadian 
authorities. John Hays Hammond, the 
Special Ambassador to England visited 
Governor-General Lord Grey and 
delivered an unofficial message from 
President Taft. The President stated that 
Dillon’s pardon would overcome Irish 
opposition in the Senate to the proposed 
General Arbitration Treaty. This would 
make Taft's task in pushing the treaty 
through much easier. The Minister of 
Justice, Sir Alan Aylesworth, thought 
that Dillon was as entitled to clemency as 
anyone else and he had no objections. 
Grey transmitted this message to Cana- 
dian Prime Minister Laurier who was in 
London at the time.** Laurier’s reply was 
short and to the point: 
With regard to this man Dillon, who 
has been sentenced to the Penitentiary 
for life, and who richly deserved the 
sentence; I wish nothing would be done 
in my absence. We have refused up to 
the present time, every kind of threat, 
inducement and allurement to release 
that man, and the way in which it is 
now being pressed on us is not at all 
calculated to soften my old view on the 
matter. I think it is just as well that it 
should be known in the United States 
that any man who undertakes such an 
abominable business as this man did can 
expect no mercy, and has no reason to 
expect any.** 
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Although Aylesworth wrote to Laurier on 
June 8, stating that he thought it would 
be a good idea to release Dillon, Laurier 
still refused.** The American Secretary of 
State continued to press Fielding, 
suggesting that it would be an excellent 
idea to release Dillon on the eve of the en- 
visaged Canadian-American Reciprocity 
Agreement and the General Arbitration 
Treaty between Canada and the United 
States.*° Though the Irish in the United 
States regarded Washington’s failure as 
final for the time being, they still put 
pressure on the United States ad- 
ministration.” 

Diplomatic changes occurred when the 
Laurier government fell in 1911 and in 
1912, the United States Ambassador in 
London, Whitelaw Reid, once again 
appealed for Dillon’s freedom. On July 
12, 1912, Reid had a meeting with the 
new Canadian Minister of Justice, 
Charles J. Doherty. The Minister whose 
parents were Roman Catholic immi- 
grants from Northern Ireland promised 
to look carefully into the matter, but 
declared that because of his origins, he 
would have to be very careful.** In Oc- 
tober, James Bryce, Britain's Ambassador 
to the United States, urged the Canadian 
Prime Minister Robert L. Borden unof- 
ficially to do something about Dillon, but 
nothing was done.” Finally, in May, 
1914, Keating wrote Devoy that, if 
‘silence’ were kept over the matter, it 
seemed likely that Luke Dillon would 
finally be released. On July 12, 1914, 
Luke Dillon at the age of 66 was released 
from Kingston and deported to the 
United States.*° 


It would appear, however, that Luke 
Dillon had not changed his ways, for in 
May of 1916, he made a statement declar- 
ing that 100,000 Irishmen in the United 
States would fight to avenge the men of 
Easter week.*! As late as 1926 when the 
Irish Free State had been in existence for 
almost four years, Dillon as secretary of 
the Clan pledged support to the Irish 
Republican Army to secure by force of 
arms the absolute independence of 
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Ireland.** When the Clan-na-Gael split 
over the issue of the Irish Free State, 
Dillon became one of the major leaders of 
the Clan-na-Gael Reorganized or Clan- 
na-Gael and I.R.A.* Dillon was the most 
curious of all the major Fenians in that he 
had never been in Ireland.** Despite this 
strange fact, he remained bitter and an 
extreme Republican until his death in 
1929. Even on his death bed, he stated 
that he would bomb the British again if he 
could.** 


There is no denying that Luke Dillon 
was one of the most radical members of 
the Clan. However, there is no evidence 
in Devoy’s papers to involve Dillon 
directly with the Welland explosion. 
Indeed, he always maintained his in- 
nocence and refused to admit guilt in 
order to achieve clemency. Such an ac- 
tion, he declared, would mean “‘the rest of 
my life would not be worth such a sur- 
render of principle.’’** The mishandling 
of the explosion would seem to indicate 
that he was not involved. Nolan was a 
professional but not at the same level of 
competence as Dillon. It is unlikely that 
Dillon would have had any part in such a 
badly planned operation. The fact that 
Dillon was in the area indicates that he 
probably knew of the attempt. He more 
than likely met Nolan when he was in 
Philadelphia in the 1890's. Perhaps 
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Very little has been written on the Dillon case or 
the Welland incident, and information is very dif- 
ficult to obtain. By far, the best sources are Alan J. 
Ward's book and O’Brien and Ryan’s collection of 
Dillon’s papers. Both Tim Pat Coogan and J. 
Bowyer Bell’s works on the I.R.A. are also very in- 
formative as they relate to Luke Dillon’s extreme 
radicalism directly to the Republican movement in 
Ireland. 


The Elk Street Market 
and X-Cel Food Market—III 


By Alfred D. Wiener 


It was a chore to maintain the image 
of X-Cel. Our day that began at four 
o'clock in the morning and ended at six 
in the evening was still too short. People 
knew that the store was open from 7:00 
a.m. to 6:00 p.m. but did not realize that 
I went to the market as early as 4:00 a.m. 
to pick up the choice produce that was 
preferred by our clientele. We knew 
which farmers brought in the better 
grades of product, but we had to search 
out the better ‘‘shipped-in”’ merchandise. 
An orange or a grapefruit was not just 
that — a superior quality had to be 
found. With honeydews or cantaloupes 
we didn’t just come back with a certain 
quantity; we came back with the quality 
that they were looking for. 

We were the only store in the city that 
really went to the extreme of backing up 
quality, especially in fresh merchandise. 
We guaranteed the eating quality of our 
cantaloupes and honeydews. We didn’t 
carry the very first shipment of sweet 
cherries because they were sour and 
small. We usually waited until they 
became a fair size. Of course cherries 
were bought on the basis of what we 
called ‘face pack.” When you bought 
face pack cherries, the number of rows 
determined their size, for instance 15- 
row, 14-row, 13-row and 12-row. When 
they reached their peak in quality, we 
bought as low as 11 to 9%-row cherries 
which of course were large. Early 
varieties of certain plums were sour also. 
We carried varieties such as Santa Rosa 
which at its prime was a worthwhile 
plum. We also had yellow plums such as 
Formosa and Green Gage which were 
sweet and nice as are some of the new 
varieties. The same was true of apples. 
By crossing apples, ten or fifteen new 
varieties have come along since the early 
variety that we carried. In determining 


quality of apples or any fruit, one goes 
by looks, touch, consistency, color and 
flavor. Over a period of time you acquire 
a certain instinct. You either have it or 
you don’t. 

I remember when the first iceberg 
lettuce came into Buffalo. In fact, a few 
cars were shipped and distributed here 
free to the retail trade to advertise and 
make it acceptable as a new type of 
lettuce. However, it gained slow 
acceptance because people were 
accustomed to the homegrown varieties 
which had somewhat more tender leaves. 
The iceberg was coarse and it took a little 
time for people to acquire a taste for it, 
but they could have lettuce the year 
‘round. Our lettuce supply stopped in the 
late fall and we then received Florida, 
Carolina and Texas lettuce in hampers 
plus the hothouse variety of a different 
type from ours. 

Providing quality fruits and vegetables 
as well as the fine lines of canned foods 
and specialty merchandise that were 
expected by some of our patrons created 
the idea in some, who did not fully 
understand the difference in quality, that 
we were high priced. However, we were 
fully competitive on national brands and 
reasonably priced, too, on the better 
grades of fruits and vegetables. To 
people who assumed that there was no 
difference in quality, we were out of line. 
I don’t think we ever outlived that 
reputation. Nevertheless, until my 
retirement, we maintained the standard 
of quality appreciated by our type of 
trade. Our business thrived and grew so 
fast that we could grin and bear the 
unjustified stigma of unreasonable 
prices. 

Although part of our reputation was 
built on service to the customer, we had 
to eliminate some services that were too 
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costly to us. For example, a customer 
would come into the store with a list in 
hand and ask for a clerk by name to take 
an order and have it delivered, even 
though the customer could have carried 
the merchandise with him. Some 
customers liked to talk to the girls and 
walk around the store with them asking 
questions on how to prepare items and 
chatting idly as well. This service was 
unfair because such a customer had 
preference over one who might have 
phoned earlier. With three phones going 
all the time, earlier orders had to wait to 
be filled. I finally had to tell my clerks to 
inform these customers that they no 
longer could talk about the orders, that 
the clerk must ask for the list, note the 
adjectives describing the size and quality 
of merchandise and write up the order 
later. Of course the customers protested, 
offering various excuses such as the 
writing wasn’t clear and that they might 
want to add to the list or ask questions. 
My employees found it as hard to accept 
that rule as did the trade. I had to put 
my foot down and insist that if the clerk 
could not handle the situation that they 
should call me, and I would show them 
how to do it graciously. This I did many 
times and of course had to be very 
diplomatic in order not to offend the 
customer. Ultimately this costly 
procedure was ended. 


As labor became more costly and we 
were trying to keep prices in line with 
the chain stores (Loblaw, A & P, 
Danahy-Faxon and an_ independent 
Flickinger store on the corner, plus sever- 
al stores comparable to ours) we had 
to constantly try to curtail our overhead. 
As our competition diminished, we 
began to look closely at these services 
and were forced to conform with more 
sound principles. There were customers 
who did not hesitate to phone in two or 
three times with additions to orders since 
delivery was free. Another difficulty was 
the ordering for house parties. The cook 
would call in an order to be delivered and 
ask, ‘How soon can I have it?” expecting 
the order to be delivered before the phone 
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was hung up. We would break our necks 
to meet their wishes, as we were most 
eager to please. Ten minutes after the 
order had gone out, however, they called 
to add an item and we got it out if we had 
a driver available. With two or three 
drivers working, these special orders were 
costly. It was hard to know what to do. 
They were good customers and you could 
not afford to offend them, especially 
when good domestic help became hard to 
find. The trouble multiplied because a 
dissatisfied cook could cause the loss of a 
valued account. 

As employees became a dominating 
force, it became frustrating to buck 
them. Such service was extremely costly 
and had to be eliminated. We considered 
“two pricing” the store, a special price 
for cash-and-carry and one including 
service. I racked my brain for years on 
how we could become competitive under 
such circumstances. We couldn't 
compete with chain store advertising, as 
an ad for our store would cost as much 
as one for a whole chain of stores. 
Finally I saw a suggestion in a grocer 
magazine of charging for delivery. This 
appealed to me and in about 1947 we 
sent out the first notices stating that we 
would charge 25 cents an order for 
delivery. We ran into quite a bit of 
opposition. Some didn’t say anything, 
but we were getting fewer orders and 
there was the possibility of losing some 
good accounts that might inflict untold 
hardship on our financial structure and 
cause our downfall. But the opposition 
soon faded, so we knew that we were on 
the right track. I of course replied to 
queries that we were trying to maintain 
competitive prices and that if they didn’t 
need the service they weren’t compelled 
to use it and could thereby avoid the 
charge. 


These changes were necessary to keep 
overhead expenses from pricing us out 
of the business. The changes were not 
accepted graciously to be sure. 
Customers would say to us, ‘Pretty soon 
you will charge us for breathing in the 
store,’ and sometimes that wasn’t as 
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unreal to the patrons as it sounded. But 
the underlying purpose was always to 
bring performance toward perfection. 
While one never attains perfection, there 
is a long, long road working up to it. 
Needless to say, these were only some of 
the conditions that we had to overcome 
to operate efficiently. People complained, 
but our better quality products and service 
offset this opposition. I always put the 
customer first, keeping in mind that if I 
could not satisfy him I would not 
benefit. My development depended on 
the customer and I never lost sight of 
that fact. 


In fact, during the early years I made a 
practice of phoning an account who had 
not contacted me for a few days to find 
out if something was wrong. However, 
that was not the right approach, for in 
most cases even if they had only an 
imaginary complaint, they would no 
longer cooperate with you. It made them 
feel that their account was so valuable 
that they could then demand a little more 
service than before. So gradually we 
eliminated that idea, not because we 
didn’t value the account, but because it 
became intolerable to beg for their 
business — you were not serving them — 
you were performing for them. We lost 
very few accounts. To be frank, as the 
years went by, they had almost no 
alternative if that kind of merchandise 
and service was wanted. 

Some of those who gave the most 
trouble were the younger generations 
who got their cue from their parents. 
When they had easy credit and found 
themselves without enough income to 
meet their bills, we were the ones to 
suffer. When we began to pressure them 
a little, it caused a certain amount of 
discord. Some of them made 
arrangements to pay a little at a time and 
perhaps began to buy in another store. 
Later when they came into their own and 
emerged as aristocrats, they would come 
back; they hadn’t left really with 
animosity, more with embarrassment 
and humiliation. 

I did all of my own bookkeeping. 


Originally when we sent out statements 
we itemized all of the daily slips. Later 
we carried a balance on our slips for each 
day and still later we just sent out a total 
for the month. The customer could add 
up their duplicates to check our total. 
The customer was always instructed that 
if his slips didn’t match our total, to 
bring them in and we would check them 
in a minute to determine what slips, if 
any, were missing or whether we had 
made an error. When they brought in 
their slips I didn’t just say, ‘Well, I’ll 
check it later.” I immediately went back 
to my file and brought out all of the 
slips. Within two seconds, right in front 
of them with no chance of doing any 
corrections in the back of the store or 
what have you, I would bring the slips 
out and go over my sub-totals and totals. 

Because of their confidence in me, I 
had very little request to check their 
bills. On one occasion the wife of a 
prominent banker sent back an item. 
The driver handed it to me and I made a 
notation of the credit. She came in once 
or twice but was always in a hurry and 
never bothered to pick up her copy of 
the credit slip. The next month I received 
a nasty little letter from her husband 
demanding in very blunt terms that I cut 
out the monkeying and give him the 
credit he was entitled to. I immediately 
sent to them a statement with all the 
itemized figures along with the 
implication that if he had checked his 
slips he would have known that he had 
been given credit as a deduction from his 
bill. 

When Jehle went out of business and I 
became more prominent, I began to put 
restrictions on credit and sent out notices 
to the effect that ‘‘our bills must be paid 
by the tenth of the month.’’ 
Occasionally, of course, with those who 
were 150 percent good, we would go 
along—if they didn’t pay one month 
they would pay the next. This attitude 
might have been careless on my part, but 
I found in later life that even if you have 
a lot of money you may be strung at 
times. During the depression of 1929, 
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1930 and 1931, I wasn’t hurt very badly. 
I had a few customers who had been 
hurt, but they made little payments over 
a period of time. I lost only one or two 
big accounts. I think I lost only one over 
$100.00 which was big to me at that 
time. However, after the crash, grocers 
were injured who carried extremely large 
amounts of credit and I finally was able 
to put pressure on customers for prompt 
payment. I didn’t use arm twisting; you 
had to be diplomatic about it. As a 
result, my losses as a credit manager were 
so small that I had one of the most 
enviable records of collection with 
minimum losses of any credit 
organization in the United States, bar 
any bank or institution. My losses were 
one twentieth of one percent. 

We found that some people who 
bought only an occasional item or 
expensive out-of-season fruits became 
boosters because they were pleased to be 
seen by their friends coming into the X- 
Cel Food Market and rubbing shoulders 
with the elite which included a number 
of Supreme Court judges, doctors, 
lawyers and other influential people. 
Judge Alonzo Hinkley traded in my store 
and gave me advice or at least lent me a 
willing ear. Judge Henderson and Judge 
Alfred Kramer, Hinkley’s successor, also 
traded with me. Others who were well 
known among our customers were 
Mrs. Norman Mack and her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Wadsworth. Her 
husband became Ambassador to Italy 
during the war and we supplied them 
overseas with items that could be mailed. 
I remember particularly sending George 
Washington coffee. We used to carry 
only the ‘‘bullets’’ or individual 
packages; however, we were asked to 
ship them the big commercial size of one 
pound. I also sent them golf balls and a 
few other items by parcel post. Mrs. 
Mack was quite a prominent individual. 
She became very friendly and gave me 
her unlisted phone number so that I 
could call her for advice in filling her 
daughter’s orders. Another daughter, 
Mrs. Stewart Welch, also traded with 
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me. We had another influential person as 
a customer, quite a colorful character who 
lived on Linwood Avenue. She 
purchased her clothes in New York and 
really enjoyed spending money. Her 
husband had formerly operated a 
wholesale grocery in Syracuse, I believe. 
She came into the store with her 
chauffeur, Albert, who was a German 
baron. She would look over the 
merchandise, which I knew was 
beautiful, but if she were in the wrong 
mood she would say that there was 
nothing appealing. On another day, she 
was ready to buy everything. She had 
sugar diabetes, but every now and then 
she would cheat on her diet if she saw 
something like cherries. At her request, I 
bought a soft-curd cheese directly from 
Syracuse. It was very mild, almost 
uncured, but she loved it and would buy 
a four or five-pound chunk and say, 
“Cut Albert the same size piece.’ She 
was very good to him and, in fact, later 
helped buy a farm for him somewhere 
east of Buffalo where he raised poultry. 
Later he was succeeded by an 
Englishman named Al. 


I started the X-Cel Market with one 
girl and a driver for deliveries. At that 
time we were giving free delivery and 
operated as a fruit and vegetable store 
which was fairly common in those days. 
There was plenty of help available and 
they were easy to satisfy. As times began 
to improve, however, we found it 
difficult to get the right kind of 
employees. We operated with a lot of 
part-time help, extra on weekends. In a 
small grocery store we demanded more 
from them than would another type of 
employer because they were under the 
eye of a person who insisted on better 
performance in order to satisfy the 
customers. While one became impatient 
with some employees, looking back I 
can’t help but feel that they performed 
much better than present employees, 
especially in big companies. Our 
employer-employee relationship was 
cordial. 
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I took time to teach my employees 
everything worthwhile in 
merchandising, how to tell quality, how 
to serve the trade, what to say and what 
not to say and not to make untruthful 
statements because we didn’t buy 
anything that we could not honestly 
recommend. The training period was 
time and energy-consuming. Gradually, 
however, we became known for high- 
class merchandise and quality 
performance as well as truthful selling. 
Some of these clerks were more capable 
as time went on than many operators of 
competitive stores because my clerks had 
learned the basics of sound, practical 
business management. As the sales 
volume grew there wasn’t time to give 
the same training to new employees, but 
I still had great pride in our employees. I 
believe that we served the trade better 
than any competition in the City of 
Buffalo. This was the reputation that 
went along with the X-Cel Food Market. 

Our real difficulties came during the 
war years when plants hired people 
away from us at much greater salaries 
and with fewer demands for service. We 
couldn't compete and within a very short 
time lost all of our better help. I might 
add that the grocery employees have 
always been underpaid and the grocers 
poorly rewarded for their part. We hired 
them one day and the next they were 
going for an examination at this plant or 
that. Our want-ad in the newspaper 
would often result in no applicants at all. 
I finally wound up with only my wife 
and the butcher who assumed only his 
meat operation. My wife Edna and | 
took care of order-taking, order-filling 
and labor of all kinds was placed on my 
shoulders. I even tried to continue 
deliveries myself for about three months. 
Going at top speed without thinking, I 
lost thirty pounds in weight. I continued 
delivering until New Year’s Eve when I 
notified the trade that because of lack of 
help I would stop delivering until further 
notice. I ran an exceptionally heavy load 
of orders (107) that last day. It was 
almost a superhuman effort. We didn’t 


give up the “will call’ ordering which 
meant preparing orders telephoned in for 
people to pick up, and we did continue 
serving a few of our best accounts who 
had no help available to shop. I delivered 
to them after six o'clock in my own car, 
sometimes six to ten orders a day after 
closing. It was not until several months 
later when the war ended that we were 
able to resume a delivery schedule, 
establish a regular routine and remain 
competitive. 

Among the independents, we didn’t 
have competition. We did have 
competition price-wise among the 
supermarkets, but that is where it 
stopped. The only thing that we didn’t 
do competitively was to give weekly 
specials. I operated free from any 
organization and never became 
associated with advertising groups for 
several reasons. I could not offer many 
of the advertised products because we 
didn’t carry the brand that was 
advertised. I never stocked off-brand 
merchandise. The only time that I 
advertised with a group was with the 
Buffalo Wholesale Grocers when they 
first started. However, I pulled away 
from them also and became a 100 
percent independent grocer because I 
could not conform to their demands. 

Among those independent stores was 
Henry Ziemer operating on Delaware 
Avenue and later succeeded by William 
Jepson who sold out to Hodge Florists. 
They were the principal basketmakers. 
In the early years there was Baker and 
Smith on Main near Utica, Ray Weil, 
Hurley’s on Elmwood and Bird, the 
Elmwood Food Market on Elmwood near 
Ferry, Cramer’s Red and White (a 
Flickinger store) succeeded by Brady and 
ourselves. There was also the Hertel 
Food Market on Hertel and Parker and 
of course Jehle on Bryant and Ashland. 
We finally lost all of that competition 
and were practically the only prominent 
one left. The only store that has sprung 
up since is Sammy’s Market on Hertel 
Avenue, specializing in baskets and 
cheese. 
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The specialty-type dealers are having 
difficulty today. All of the big stores are 
nibbling away at the demand for 
specialty merchandise, so that 
consolidation of such things in a single 
store is being pretty well rubbed out. At 
one time, there were only two or three 
stores in the city where gourmet 
merchandise was available. 

I would say that we had a unique 
store, having started as a produce store 
and grown into a grocery and meat 
market. By carrying many of the better 
quality items, we really catered to the 
individual customer and served him on 
an honest basis plus credit and every 
other type of service imaginable, always 
with one thought in mind — never to 
create a lack of trust in us. For the small 
businessman to stay in the economy 
today, he has to think big and to act 
always in a way to become big, or he 


can’t exist at all. He has to have the 
ability, imagination, judgment and the 
will to perform in order to survive. We 
were known from coast to coast almost 
and, yet, were only a small store. I would 
like to have expanded, but I had no 
successor and couldn’t gamble against 
age. Anyway, I operated that store until 
retirement in 1965 and sold out to 
Isadore Bolot, one of the brothers who 
had operated the fruit and vegetable 
concession in my store for about fifteen 
years. The small or medium grocery 
store is considered the end of all 
business. We were a small store, but 
considering what we had to offer, we 
were a ‘super’ supermarket, giving 
customers what was not attainable in 
any other store in the city: quality, 
variety, service and charge accounts, 
anything anybody could desire we 
fulfilled in our store. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Fur Trade in Colonial 
New York, 1686-1776 


By Thomas Elliot Norton 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1974, 


243 pp $12.50 


In his preface, the author has noted 
that the fur trade has been an extremely 
popular subject of historical research. 
However, to date, there has been a lack 
of a specific title on the fur trade in 
Colonial New York where it had con- 
siderable impact not only on economic 
affairs, but also on political and social 
relationships among the colonists, 
Canada and the Iroquois Confederacy. 
The author contends that many of the 
traditional ideas about the role of Albany 
were misleading. bus 

The stage is set with the preliminary 
two chapters on the Iroquois themselves, 
a topic often slighted in the historical 
works on the fur trade. The role of the 
Albany merchants in the 17th and early 
18th century is outlined by a description 
of the rules and regulations applied to the 
fur trade during the middle of the 18th 
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century. Heavy reliance is placed on the 
New York Colonial Documents, the 
Johnson Papers and Wraxall Abridg- 
ment. An attempt is made to explain in a 
reasonable number of pages the complex 
operation of the fur market during the 
18th century. Because the trade was so in- 
tricately tied up in international com- 
merce and because large segments of the 
trade were of either an illegal or quasi- 
legal nature, this topic is extremely dif- 
ficult to summarize well, while retaining 
some flavor of the exciting speculation 
that went on in this commodity with its 
widely fluctuating prices. The period 
from 1740 to 1776 is tightly compressed 
into two chapters, summarizing the inter- 
play of the leading political families, the 
activities of Sir William Johnson, and the 
Albany Dutch interests. The volume of 
information available on this period 
almost prohibits the possibility of presen- 
ting a brief summary. 


The author has tried valiantly to 
redress the balance to give the Albany 
Dutch a fair hearing among historians. 
However, a great deal more needs to be 
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done in this area. The importance of the 
fur trade as a ‘cash crop” does not really 
emerge. The fur trade played the same 
role in the economy of the upper Hudson 
Valley that it played in the economy of 
18th century Canada — that is — it 
provided an export which was higher in 
value per pound and was in relatively in- 
stant demand in Europe. Furs provided 
foreign exchange which was essential if 
the economy of the predominantly far- 
ming areas was to function smoothly. 

The author has made excellent use of 
the better known manuscript collections, 
such as the Phynn Ellice Papers and the 
Buffalo and Erie County Historical Socie- 
ty and the collections at both the New 
York State Library and the New-York 
Historical Society in New York City. He 
might have found of some interest other 
papers at the Burton Historical Collection 
in Detroit, the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania in Philadelphia and the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
Madison. He has made use of all the usual 
printed source material and has benefited 
by the publication of the papers of Sir 
William Johnson. 


The strengths of the book are closely 
related to the author's objective. The 
description of Albany in the 18th century 
is excellent and provides a fine addition to 
our knowledge. The role of the Albany 
merchants is well treated and the point 
that the Dutch trader was not interested 
in the acquisition of land and, therefore, 
did not arouse the antagonism of the 
Iroquois is especially well made. The role 
of the Albany traders in making the 
opening of the West an easy move be- 
cause of the non-competitive nature of 
their relationship with the Indians is 
an especially important point. New 
York was at the hub of the trade, with 
Albany more or less half way in between 
the centers of Montreal and Philadelphia, 
astride the only waterway to the West in 
British hands before 1760, north of the 
Gulf of Mexico. The influence of the 
Albany Dutch was all important. There- 
fore, the activities of the Albany traders 


have overwhelming significance until 
1760. 

The integration of the Albany traders 
and the Scots, who came to Montreal 
after 1760 and entered the fur trade, is of 
significance in understanding the role of 
the frontier during the Revolution. 

The author has not given adequate 
attention to the role of the Jewish traders 
in the 18th century. Their records are 
scattered, and prejudice existed in the 
18th century as it does today. As a result, 
the role of the Jewish traders has not been 
adequately developed by most historians. 
Why the Jews were unable to gain an ear- 
ly foothold in Albany, as they did at Fort 
Pitt and Montreal after 1760, is an in- 
teresting question. 

In general, the book fills a gap in our 
knowledge and will provide economic 
and cultural historians in the future with 
an excellent tool. Both the author and the 
publisher must be congratulated for put- 
ting footnotes where they belong and 
with providing good documentation. 

Walter S. Dunn, Jr. 


Reinterpreting American History: 
A Critical Look at Our Past 


By Edward Diener 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1975 
217 pp. $11.50 


The author in his introduction to this 
strange little volume states: 


One purpose of this book is to 
demythologize United States history. to 
shed light on America’s blunders and 
immoral deeds so that a more realistic 
chronicle of America may emerge. . . . 
While frankly debunking, I also 
attempt to shed new light on modern 
problems by tracing their development 
through U.S. history; racism, cruel ex- 
ploitation of the Indian, violence and 
war, American imperialism and 
American poverty. (p. 10) 


He goes on to say that his book will be 
of value to the intelligent lay audience in 
that it debunks the “standard histories.” 

Now admittedly there is much to be 
desired in the textbook approach to our 
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history. It has improved greatly over the 
last two decades, but there is room for ad- 
ditional improvement. Unfortunately, 
Diener’s book does little to help the situa- 
tion and in some cases requires debunk- 
ing itself. 

His shallow surface approach adds lit- 
tle of value to the ‘standard histories’ 
and most of the errors which he attacks 
have been corrected in both monographs 
and general histories for some years. It is 
a case of overkill delivered too late. 
Moreover, the author continually adopts 
a superior tone and a negative emphasis 
which soon wearies the reader. 

One specific example with which the 
reviewer is very familiar, having done 
much research in the area, is Diener’s 
treatment of Aaron Burr. In slightly less 
than three pages (53-55), Diener repeats 
every slander, occasionally accurate but 
more frequently otherwise, leveled at 
Burr in his period of disgrace. Burr was a 
traitor to Jefferson in the election of 1800. 
Burr tacitly supported the Essex Junta in 
their New England secession plans. Burr 
was the villain in the Burr-Hamilton duel. 
Burr treasonously attempted to establish 
an empire in the West under his rule. 
Ironically, in presenting this ‘‘infamous’’ 
portrayal of Aaron Burr, Diener is echo- 
ing the interpretation of ‘standard 
histories’ throughout the years. More- 
over, he is ignoring the corrective works 
of such popular authors as Nathan 
Schachner as well as several scholarly 
monographs. Burr certainly was no saint, 
but he was far from the one dimensional 
villain presented by Diener. Research has 
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cleared him or at least cast serious doubt 
on all of the above charges. Diener, in his 
ignorance of the sources, is guilty of the 
same errors he claims to be correcting. 

The organization of the book is a basic 
chronological approach with two inter- 
polated chapters on the dispossession of 
the Indian and violence in America. The 
theme of the importance of law and order 
and the breakdown of the judicial system 
can be glimpsed throughout. Although a 
valid criticism, the theme is never proper- 
ly developed. Diener fails to sustain the 
theme convincingly perhaps due to the 
harshness of his stance, the limitations of 
research, and the briefness of the book. 
Perhaps due to his hope to appeal to the 
lay reader and the student, Diener has 
only two footnotes and no index in his 
work. The bibliography is a mixed bag of 
standard histories, exposes, and 
debunkers. 

Despite the author’s concluding plea 
that, “Recognizing her heritage, the 
American people should and hopefully 
will, continue the effort to eradicate her 
problems in that spirit,” (p. 214) which 
could be interpreted a positive approach, 
this book is essentially an inadequate 
attempt at revisionism which suffers 
from insufficient preparation and a view- 
point of alienation. As a popularization 
of the critical approach to American 
history, it misses the mark. It makes no 
attempt to be an addition to scholarship, 
reiterating material covered better else- 
where. It seems to be a book without an 
audience. 

Richard M. Hurst 


COLM J. BRANNIGAN is a resident of Bramlea, 
Ontario, Canada. For his article on Luke Dillon he 
has used various British Foreign Office materials 
and papers from the Public Archives of Canada. 


ALFRED D. WEINER’s third and concluding arti- 
cle about the Elk Street Market outlines his 
successful business philosophy: “giving customers 
... quality, variety, service. . . .’’ These three tenets 
are the fundamental ingredients in his career. 
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ed in its Constitution is “to discover, 
procure, and preserve whatever may 
relate to the History of Western New 
York, in general, and the City of 
Buffalo in particular... . 


“Finally, let this institution be the 
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calculated to throw light on our 
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George Tipping, 
The Corcoran Irish Legion, 
and the Civil War 


By Kathleen Cochrane Kean 


This study is based on a collection of 
Civil War letters written by Sergeant 
George Tipping, an Irish immigrant to 
Buffalo, New York, who fought with 
Corcoran’s Irish Legion in the Northern 
Army. The Tipping collection contains 
over 100 letters written over a two-year 
period beginning in October, 1862. In 
order to give an accurate reproduction to 
quotations taken from the letters, I have 
not added much in the way of spelling 
corrections or punctuation. 

Since Tipping volunteered for an all- 
Irish regiment and subsequently fought 
with the famous Corcoran Irish Legion, 
this study focuses on the political 
motivations behind such units. However, 
it also offers insights into the social im- 
plications of the war experience through 
the impressions of the soldier in the field, 
away from home. 

In the autumn of 1862, George Tip- 
ping volunteered for service with the 
155th Regiment New York State 
Volunteers, raised at Buffalo, New York. 
For the next two years, he wrote letters to 
his family and friends~describing ex- 
periences similarly encountered by 
thousands of soldiers in the Union ranks. 
In addition, Tipping’s letters occasionally 
reveal particular interests of Irish- 
American Yanks, for he, like hundreds of 
his fellow emigrated countrymen, fought 
in one of a number of all-Irish regiments 


in the Northern Army. After the mass 
migration of Irish Catholic immigrants to 
the United States in the late 1840's, the 
Irish had been trying to become accepted 
by the native American population. The 
heroic record of Irish units in the Union 
Army helped win new respect for Irish- 
Americans in the cities back home. 

On July 2, 1862, Governor Edmond D. 
Morgan issued an urgent call for more 
volunteers to fill the new quota given 
New York State by President Abraham 
Lincoln. After a year of war, the northern 
forces were in desperate need of rein- 
forcements to bring the rebel foe into 
final submission. Although it was hoped 
the war would not last much longer, the 
necessity of drafting soldiers for service 
was also discussed in several states in the 
summer of 1862. Indeed, as bounty in- 
centives were raised in New York, so 
were threats of a draft. 

When war erupted the regular army 
was estimated at 16,000 men. Lincoln, 
therefore,-turned to the various state 
governments to borrow troops from state 
militia units. As a result, the Union Army 
was composed of regiments which retain- 
ed their state associations. In addition to 
regiments of native-born Americans, 
whose men were motivated by loyalty to 
their state and national governments, 
many regiments were formed from 
specific ethnic groups. Since no national 
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recruitment policy existed in the first few 
months of the war, reliance on 
enthusiasm engendered by local loyalties 
was given great importance. This method 
of organization gave the Union ranks 
colorful units and made uniformity dif- 
ficult to obtain.’ 

The largest number of foreign born to 
serve in the Union Army were of German 
birth or parentage. The second most 
numerous group were the Irish. As the 
months of war dragged on and took their 
toll in dead and wounded, exclusive 
ethnic units often became mixed in com- 
position as new recruits were added or the 
units were consolidated. Nevertheless, 
the records of such famous units as 
Meagher’s Irish Brigade and Corcoran’s 
Irish Legion, already well set, were not 
lost. Indeed, the reputation of these units 
was a source of great pride to later 
generations of Irish-Americans. 

During August, 1862, Buffalo attorney 
John E. McMahon proposed to city of- 
ficials that he be given the necessary aid 
to raise a regiment among the Irish pop- 
ulation in and about the city. Judge 
Nathan K. Hall and Mr. Samuel F. Pratt 
went to Albany to intercede on his behalf 
with state officials. They succeeded in ob- 
taining permission for McMahon to raise 
the 155th ‘Irish’ Regiment for three 
years service or the duration of the war.” 
Within two days of the announcement, 
the Buffalo Daily Courier carried an arti- 
cle urging the following: “Irishmen, to 
arms! ... To arms for Union, for Liberty, 
for Justice, for freedom for which you 
became exiles.””* As a further incentive, 
the article included a chart showing the 
bounties to be awarded each volunteer. 
Since Governor Morgan was seriously 
considering starting the draft before the 
end of the summer, quick action was 
needed.‘ 


On August 25, 1862, George Tipping 
was among the first to volunteer for 
McMahon’s Irish Regiment. He was 
enrolled as sergeant in Company “'I,”” by 
Captain John Byrne. One of the oldest in 
his company, Tipping was thirty-eight 
when he volunteered.* After Tipping 
emigrated from Ireland to Buffalo, 
sometime before 1849, he practiced the 
trade of blacksmith in his adopted city. A 
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dozen years before the war commenced, 
Tipping married another Irish immigrant, 
Catharine Reilly, and in the next few 
years they had five children. In 1852, 
Tipping moved his family to 111 Cedar 
Street, in the same block where 
Catharine’s brother Thomas lived with 
his wife Ann and four children. Ten years 
later he left his wife, who was expecting 
their sixth child, and the rest of his family 
in the care of his brother-in-law, and 
went off with the 155th. It is no wonder 
that Tipping’s first letters show a great 
interest in collecting his bounty money.* 
During the month between the time 
Tipping enlisted and the regiment left 
Buffalo, several activities were scheduled 
to raise funds and inspire more recruits. 
A theatrical benefit was performed, 
followed by a reception held to honor 
those individuals who donated additional 
funds to the regiment. The Right 
Reverend Bishop John Timon, of the 
Diocese of Buffalo, also showed support 
for the 155th. At an evening parade of the 
regiment, in early October, he praised the 
officers and men “‘for their fine 
appearance,’ and “exhorted them to 
become brave and true soldiers,”’ assuring 
them ‘‘to serve their God was to serve 
their country.” On October 3rd, Mayor 
William G. Fargo and Superintendent 
H.W. Chittendon presented a flag to the 
regiment. Staff members of the Daily 
Courier examined the flag and found it to 
be ‘‘one of the most exquisite they ever 
[had] seen.’” Purchased in New York 
City, and costing $150, the flag was made 
of “heavy, doubled green silk, 
magnificently fringed with gold,” and 
sported both the harp and shamrock of 
Ireland, as well as the American eagle.* 
Yet, even with this much support 
shown for the regiment of adopted Irish 
sons, the departure of the 155th was not 
without some disappointments. First, the 
sponsors of the regiment were able to 
recruit only about four hundred, instead 
of the projected one thousand men. Sec- 
ond, discipline problems developed 
among some of the troops waiting to be 
transported from Fort Morgan, in Buf- 
falo, to New York City. Third, when the 
155th finally left Buffalo, Friday, Octo- 
ber 10th, there was no large public 
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demonstration to accompany the men to 
the trains. Indeed, although ‘‘an immense 
concourse of relatives and friends were 
assembled at the depot to exchange sad 
and hasty adieus,”® no parade or band 
were part of the festivities. An article, 
which appeared in the Buffalo Daily 
Courier the day after the departure, 
claimed Colonel McMahon requested 
there be no public demonstration.’ The 
Catholic Sentinel, however, was upset 
about the ‘shabby’ treatment accorded 
the Irish Regiment. Indeed, the Sentinel 
editors termed the departure of the 155th 
to be ‘the coolest thing of the season.’’!! 

Despite the clouded conditions of the 
departure from home, the Buffalo “Irish 
tigers’’ had the honor of being met at the 
train station in New York City by the 
well known Irish-American patriot and 
hero, Michael Corcoran. Shortly after 
McMahon received permission to raise an 
Irish Regiment, he learned that his regi- 
ment was to become one of a number of 
regiments of Corcoran’s Irish Legion, 
then being organized in New York State. 

That the 155th had been included in 
the proposed Irish Legion was indeed an 
honor. Michael Corcoran became a 
national hero after he had been taken a 
prisoner at Bull Run July 1861, while 
commanding the 69th Regiment of New 
York State Militia. His well being became 
the concern of both Irish-Americans and 
native citizens alike during the first year 
of the war. 


For the next year, Corcoran remained a 
captive of the Confederates. Before Cor- 
coran was transferred from Richmond to 
Charleston, the Richmond Dispatch 
praised the Irish-American for his 
soldierly behavior and criticized the 
cowardly behavior of the other prisoners 
who claimed they were compelled to 
volunteer. After Corcoran was told he 
would be hung if one of the privateers on 
trial in the North was executed, he 
replied, ‘Well sir, I am ready; when I 
engaged in this war I made up my mind to 
sacrifice my life, if necessary, in defense 
of that flag under which I have lived and 
gained an honorable position.’ 

In August, 1862, the first prisoner ex- 
change was arranged, and Corcoran was 
released. Shortly after, he was promoted 


to brigadier general with rank and pay 
retroactive to the day of his capture.’? As 
was to be expected, Corcoran received a 
hero’s welcome in Washington. Even 
greater jubilation was displayed for the 
Irish-American patriot when he returned 
to New York. The citizens of Buffalo 
were honored when it was announced the 
155th was to become part of a new 
brigade of New York Irish regiments, to 
be known as Corcoran’s Irish Legion." 

During the second week of October, 
1862, the regiments of Corcoran’s Irish 
Legion including Buffalo’s 155th, 
assembled at Camp Scott, Staten Island. 
Among them was the 69th New York 
National Guard Artillery, formed, in part, 
from men remaining in New York from 
the original 69th Militia after serving 
Corcoran at Bull Run. This regiment, 
commanded by Colonel Matthew 
Murphy, was soon renamed the 182nd 
New York State Volunteers. Colonel 
William McDermott commanded the 
170th New York State Volunteers, also 
raised predominately of New York City 
Irishmen. The remaining two regiments 
of the Legion, the 155th and the 164th 
New York State Volunteers, were filled in 
part by the Buffalo men. 

In early November, the Legion was 
assigned to Major General John J. Peck’s 
Division at Newport News, Virginia. 
Before being mustered into United States 
service, Corcoran had to consolidate and 
rearrange companies in the 155th and the 
164th, because neither had the necessary 
number to fill the ranks. When Sergeant 
Tipping explained what happened, he 
wrote: 


We had quite a time the other day 
General Corcoran wanted us to brake 
up and devide us into other Regts to fill 
them up the men would not stand that 
nohow he said that we would have to do 
it and we could not help ourselves so we 
said we could’ 


Of the original Buffalo companies, only 
Captain John Byrne’s Company “‘I”’ to 
which Tipping belonged and Captain 
James McConvey’s Company “K” 
remained in the 155th. Colonel William 
McEvily, formerly an officer in the 69th 
Militia, was given command of the regi- 
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Letter from George Tipping to Catherine Tipping, November 18, 1862. 


ment. In January, 1863, the incensed of- 
ficers of the original 155th protested, in a 
letter, to the mayor of Buffalo, “This 
change is very painful to us, as it not only 
deprives us in a measure of our Field Of- 
ficers, but robs us of all opportunity of 
reflecting any credit upon our adopted 
city, through our exertions on the 
battlefield.’”"* Nevertheless, the regiments 
remained unchanged.’ 

That the Irish Legion was never as 
large as Corcoran envisioned was in- 
dicative of how the situation had changed 
since he was inundated with volunteers at 
the start of the war. In the intervening 
months, the Union and Confederate Ar- 
mies had experienced the horrors of war. 
In addition, while the Irish-American 
could heartily rally to the call to save the 
Union, he could not enthusiastically give 
himself to a war which, in part, became a 
fight for the abolition of slavery. Indeed, 
many Irish-Americans, such as George 
Tipping, who did volunteer for Lincoln’s 
army, were presented with a conflict of 
interests. 


Although American urban life was not 
easy for the Irish immigrant, it satisfied 
some of his needs. First, most of the Irish 
who left Ireland during the great migra- 
tion at the end of the 1840's rarely had 
enough money to pay for transportation 
to the interior of the United States or to 
purchase land. Second, the Irish, by 
nature a clannish people, were not at- 
tracted to the solitary life on the 
American frontier and, in fact, became 
famous “‘joiners’’ of volunteer fire com- 
panies, Irish militia units, and city police 
forces. Third, urban life better enabled 
the Irish, who were staunch Roman 
Catholics, to remain close to priest and 
parish activities. Some rural Irish 
Catholic immigrants started farms in 
such states as Wisconsin, but the majori- 
ty of Irish-Americans who fought for the 
North previously experienced life in mid- 
nineteenth century urban America."*® 


Most Irish-Americans were devoted 
Democrats and openly anti-Negro. Dur- 
ing the 1850's, although both the dying 
Whig party and the burgeoning 
Republican party attempted to win sup- 
port from the large Irish vote, the Irish 
remained loyal to the Democratic camp. 


In the election of 1860, the Irish 
overwhelmingly supported the 
Democratic party and voted for Stephen 
A. Douglas for president. 

Nevertheless, when war erupted a few 
months later, as has been established, 
Irishmen volunteered for Lincoln’s army 
along with other Americans. Since Lin- 
coln called up volunteers to end the 
rebellion, and did not stress the 
abolitionist argument, the anti- 
abolitionist Irish were able to avoid the 
issue and support the northern cause to 
uphold the Constitution. In the years 
before the war, the Irish suffered much 
from anti-Catholic prejudice. Irish dislike 
for Negroes also matured in those years, 
as both groups competed for the same 
unskilled jobs in northern cities. 

The recruits who joined Irish regiments 
in the early months of the war were in- 
spired by rhetoric appealing to their Irish 
pride. By the late summer of 1862, the ad- 
ditional incentive of bounty rewards 
helped encourage others to volunteer, 
although men, such as George Tipping, 
were still influenced, to some extent, by 
the thought of finding Irish com- 
panionship, because they volunteered for 
these units. 

Although each soldier had his own 
reasons for swapping his civilian life for 
that of a Union soldier, once the decision 
was made, he had to adapt himself to the 
new routine. From Buffalo, he and the 
rest of the troops traveled to New York 
City where they marched to temporary 
barracks. Although Sergeant Tipping did 
not want to worry his wife, he described 
his first night by saying, 


“.. we had a hard Night of it we slept 
on the bar bords with our Napsacks for 
a pillow I am now righting with my 
Napsack on my Knees and for a 
tables. 7?" 


In mid-November, the Corcoran 
Legion was mustered into United States 
service at Newport News, Virginia. In the 
first few weeks, the Legion saw little ac- 
tion. Tipping’s company and 
McConvey’s ‘‘K”’ company were assign- 
ed to provost guard under James P. 
McMahon, brother of John E. McMahon 
from Buffalo. In describing his assign- 
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ment, Tipping wrote: ‘‘drilling four 
hours a day is all the gow I have a squwad 
[squad] of 25 men every day to attend 
fone. 2 

Tipping was not favorably impressed 
with what he observed of the Virginia 
countryside. In comparison to what he 
had seen of New York, he told his wife: 


This is a very miserable place thare is 
nothing here but soldiers baricks thare 
is not a store in the place or a Tavern or 
Blacksmith shop so you see it must be a 
very poor place when none of these is in 
it for the poorist village in the State of 
New York there is a tavrin and a 
Blacksmith shop in it*! 


As a sergeant assigned to provost 
guard, Tipping had better quarters than 
others, but he also had more difficult jobs 
to perform. Tipping’s separation from his 
former colonel became a welcomed 
change for him. He soon confided to his 
wife: 


there is quite a change in the wether 
now we have a hansome little stove and 
a fire in it we are quite comfertable here 
we are in the town and the others are in 
Camp which is about one mile from 
here the boys is coming into our room 
all the time John Byrne [captain of 
Company “‘I’’] is here now in this roome 
James McMahon as we call him is here 
now and the other McMahon is over in 
the Camp. . . we are glad that we are not 
with John E. McMahon for he is not the 
man for the place he is Drunk prety 
much all the time.” 


During the month of December, the 
Legion remained in Newport News, drill- 
ing whenever the weather permitted and 
waiting for orders to move elsewhere. As 
the men began to become familiar with 
army life, they were joined by other new- 
ly recruited regiments, including some 
drafted soldiers from Pennsylvania. 
Toward the middle of the month, Tip- 
ping, as well as many of the New York 
City Irishmen, anxiously awaited word 
about the battle at Fredericksburg, in 
which Meagher’s Irish Brigade suffered 
severe losses. Although Tipping tried not 
to discuss ‘‘war news” in letters to his 
wife, he wrote the following on 
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December 16th, as word was reaching 
him: 


Well Catharine you have herd of the 
taking of Fredericksburge of corse you 
have well of corse you do not care much 
about war news but [you] can not but 
read the papers the news here is that 
Magher [Meagher] is wounded mortaly 
and maney more of the Irish Bregade is 
gon [gone] up gon to there last home. . . 
... T have just got the new york herrald 
and it brings good news to us 
Fredricsburge is safe and Meagher is not 
hurt? 


The Corcoran Irishmen celebrated their 
first Christmas holiday in the Union 
Army by decorating their camp with 
green boughs, eating geese and turkey, 
and watching a steeplechase race arrang- 
ed by the officers of the camp. Corcoran’s 
white horse, ‘Bull Run,” ‘‘took the staks 
[stakes],”” in the race and ‘‘many hun- 
dreds of dollars changed hands,” during 
the course of the day. Before the 
festivities were concluded, a shaved pig 
was greased and turned loose to be caught 
for a prize. Although the soldiers missed 
their homes and families that Christmas, 
they amused themselves the best they 
could.** 


Four days after Christmas, the Cor- 
coran Legion was ordered deeper into 
“rebel country”’ to hold the area around 
Suffolk, Virginia. In the last week of 
January, a Confederate force under 
Brigadier General Roger A. Pryor crossed 
the Blackwater River and moved into 
position nine miles from Suffolk. On 
January 29th, General Corcoran was 
placed in command of several details of 
men from various regiments, and ordered 
to reconnoiter in the direction of the 
Blackwater. In the early morning hours of 
the following day, an advanced attach- 
ment of Union cavalry encountered the 
enemy, and the artillery was moved into 
position. Next, General Corcoran gave 
the command for the infantry to advance. 
The Battle of Deserted Farm House last- 
ed for thirteen hours, but the untried 
Yankee troops under Corcoran finally 
dislodged Pryor’s men and forced them 
back over the Blackwater. 

The day after Tipping returned from 
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the engagement, he wrote to assure his 
family that he ‘came off without any en- 
dury [injury].’’ Understandably, Tipping 
was more graphic than usual, when he 
described his first encounter with the 
rebels by writing: 


Catharine when you see the News in the 
papers you will not be content untill 
you here from my[me] ... there was a 
hot time for four hours Corcoran was 
with us all the time. The fight com- 
minced before daylight on Saterday 
morning Jan 30th the balls fell hot and 
hevey for some time there was some 
dodging I tell you. .. 

... the first battle is over and back safe 
in Suffolk once more the Priest was 
with [the] Regt all the time in the mor- 
ning at daylight we all neeled down and 
he gave his blessing to us I tell you there 
was terror in every heart ... Jefferson 
Davis never with the help of god made a 
bullet to kill me when I was not killed 
that morning there was two men killed 
right side of me and one man with his 
arm taken right off at the sholder I tell 
you the men fell fast for some time we 
lay flat on our faces in the mud to es- 
cape the shells that was flying around 
our ears there was one man of the 69th 
Regt [182nd] killed that morning the 
oldest man that Corcoran had with him 
at Bull Run the 69th shoed [showed] the 
cowerd too some and who should blame 
them every one for him self at any rate 
we made the rebs to start there boots 
across the blackwater’ 


Although Tipping observed some hesita- 
tion among his fellow soldiers, during 
their first experience under fire, the men 
under Corcoran achieved their objective. 

For the next four months, the Corcoran 
Legion remained stationed at Suffolk, 
checking attempts by the enemy to ad- 
vance on the city. In mid-April, three 
companies of the Legion were among 
those Union troops which encountered 
the rebels in a short but intense skirmish 
about seven miles from Suffolk. General 
Corcoran, together with five thousand 
troops on a reconnaisance mission, came 
across the enemy forces besieging Suf- 
folk, under James Longstreet.?* 

Once the Union forces decided to 
evacuate their position, Corcoran was ap- 
pointed commander of a small force to re- 


main behind to clean up the Union camp. 
When Tipping wrote of his last days in 
Suffolk, he explained: 


Well Catharine we are Burning all the 
houses that is here Excepting [excep- 
ting] the fraim [frame] ones that is 
owened by the Rebeels before Michael 
Corcoran will not alow the Rebl houses 
to be destroyed yesterday I had a sqwad 
[squad] of twenty men tearing down 
and setting fire to houses it was my turn 
and I could not refuse” 


When the work was completed, the 
Legion was transferred to temporary 
quarters at Portsmouth, on the Virginia 
coast. Within a week, however, after the 
men enjoyed a few days of rest and some 
salt water swimming, they were on the 
move again. This time, to Washington, 
Dic 

While the Legion was finishing clean 
up operations at Suffolk, the Union and 
Confederate Armies clashed at Get- 
tysburg and on the banks of the 
Mississippi at Vicksburg. In the middle 
of July, these welcomed northern vic- 
tories were duly celebrated in the nation’s 
capital. As part of the festivities, the Cor- 
coran Legion went to Washington and 
paraded ‘‘the principle streets of 
Washington,... showing off the Irish 
Bregade.”’** 

Tipping had already become ill while 
en route to Washington, and after 
parading the streets, marching five miles 
to Arlington Heights, and spending a 
sleepless night in the rain, he was ordered 
to the United States General Hospital in 
Washington the following day. Tipping 
remained in the hospital until the end of 
October, recuperating from high fevers, 
headaches, and a “lump in [his] grind 
[groin].’? At the end of October, he was 
well enough to be sent home to Buffalo 
for two weeks. Then he reported to a 
hospital near New York City where he 
was examined, declared fit for service, 
and ordered back to his regiment. 

After he parted with the 155th, on 
the stormy night in July, the Corcoran 
Legion was then assigned to guard the 
Orange and Alexandria Railroad eleven 
miles from Alexandria. Just a few days 
before Tipping arrived, Company “I” 
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had been attacked by two rebel cavalry 
regiments while the company was on 
guard duty at Sangster Station. From the 
first reports Tipping received, he began 
to fear that he might be the only one left 
in Company ‘I,’ but he was relieved to 
find that most of the men escaped serious 
harm.°° 

By the time Tipping did return to his 
regiment, he was informed that command 
of the Legion had devolved on Colonel 
Matthew Murphy of the 182nd Regi- 
ment. General Corcoran had died from a 
sudden attack of cerebral apoplexy just 
after riding to Fairfax Station to meet 
Meagher, who was planning a Christmas 
visit with the Legion.*! 

In comparison to what had been ex- 
perienced by other troops in 1863, the 
first year had not been a difficult one for 
the men in the Corcoran Legion. 
However, that was to change in 1864. 
Indeed, before eight more months elaps- 
ed, the Legion suffered such heavy losses 
that Tipping was moved to write: ‘‘One 
thing is shure [sure] they must do some 
thing in regard to getting more men in 
our Brigade ... for there are not 50 men 
in the Legion at present.* 


The Legion remained on guard duty on 
the Orange and Alexandria Railroad until 
mid-May. Then they were ordered to 
march toward Spottsylvania, where they 
were attached, as the Fourth Brigade, to 
the depleted ranks of the Second Divi- 
sion, Second Corps, of the Army of the 
Potomac under the command of Brigadier 
General Winfield Scott Hancock. 


On May 18, 1864, the day after they 
arrived, the Legion was ordered to assault 
the enemy’s works in front of Spott- 
sylvania Court House, and were repulsed. 
The following night, the Legion was 
ordered to move toward the North Anna 
River, as part of one of General Ulysses 
S. Grant's flanking movements. On May 
24th, they encountered the enemy after 
crossing the river. Two days later they 
recrossed the North Anna and continued 
with the rest of Hancock’s Division, 
marching in a southeasterly direction. On 
June 1st, the Legion arrived at Cold Har- 
bor where they took up a position on the 
breastworks facing the enemy.** 

In the terrifying fight of June 3rd, the 
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Legion suffered with other Union troops 
at the front of the assault. Although the 
155th, accompanied by the 182nd, reach- 
ed a point within fifty yards of the 
enemy's works, they were prevented 
from advancing further due to a ravine 
they encountered and the heavy fire of 
the enemy. After holding the position for 
half an hour, they fell back and took a 
new position, but not without losing John 
Byrne, then Major, of the 155th. 

After a few days rest, on June 12th, the 
Legion was ordered to march again on 
another flanking movement. On _ the 
evening of June 15th, they arrived in 
front of Petersburg, having crossed the 
Chickahominy and James rivers. The 
following morning, the 155th was 
ordered out as skirmishers to cover the 
advance of the Legion in an assault on the 
enemy's works. Although the works were 
not taken, an advanced position was es- 
tablished, and the enemy was dislodged 
and forced to fall back.** When Tipping 
found time, a few days later, he described 
the latest encounter by writing: 


Well Dear Catharine we had another 
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charge more severe than any other we 
have being [been] in as yet on the after- 
noon of the 16th we were ordered to 
Charge on the Rebel Skrimaghers the 
155th of corse we went in with 30 men 
in our Company and came out with 10 
we ware Seported by 69th 170th 164th 
Regt of the Legion and there [they] was 
almost slow in Comming up we fought 
untill 9 0 Clock at night and commenced 
at 4 in the afternoon I tell you Dear 
Catharine the bullets Came like a 
shower of hailstowns [hail stones] 
around where we ware** 


The considerate and humble Tipping 
added, ‘I will say no more about the war 
Suffice to say that I have the blessing of 
god about me for saving my life so 
long.’’*” 

During July and August, Grant's 
Army faced Lee’s Army in the vicinity of 
Petersburg in what seemed at times an 
interminable deadlock. The Corcoran 
Legion and the rest of Hancock’s Second 
Corps were stationed at camp in the field 
south of Petersburg for most of the 
summer. Two times, however, they were 
ordered to Deep Bottom on the James 
River. The first expedition successfully 
resulted in drawing a significant portion 
of Lee’s troops away from Petersburg. 
The following day, July 30th, a powerful 
mine was exploded under a section of the 
Confederate defenses. The Legion arrived 
back in front of the city just as the explo- 
sion occurred. The following day Tipping 
described his view of the Battle of the 
Crater: 


I know you [Catharine] care nothing 
about war news but I Cannot let such 
things pass without you and Thomas 
{his brother-in-law] Know of it... 
yesterday morning all the artelery and 
forts opened on the City of Petersburg 
150 guns all Comminsed [commenced] 
firing [at] one time there was 3 forts 
blowing [blown] up that our men had 
underminded of all the Sights Ever was 
herd or Seen and that was one of them 
the men ware blown up 40 feet in the air 
there was some 3000 in one fort and 
there was 30 of them taken out of the 
ruins alive there was a general atact [at- 
tack] all over the lines which are Some 
ten miles around the City’ 


In mid-August, Hancock’s Corps made 


another movement to the north side of 
the James at Deep Bottom, but returned 
to camp when Grant was satisfied that 
they could not break through the 
Confederate’s extended lines. Almost as 
soon as Hancock returned from the 
James, he was ordered to take his 
shrunken Corps southward, beyond the 
left of the Union army, to destroy the 
Weldon Railroad, by which Lee received 
the bulk of his supplies. On August 25th, 
near Reams Station, the remaining two 
small divisions of Hancock were over- 
powered by a large force of Confederates, 
and suffered severe losses. Indeed, Han- 
cock later admitted this was the worst 
battle for him personally, as his men had 
little protection and he could not get help 
in time to save them.*’ Tipping’s account 
of the attack described the decimation to 
the Legion. He wrote to his wife: 


Well Catharine almost all of us are 
eather [either] killed or taken to Rich- 
mond as prisners of war the Jonney rebs 
came on us and gave us as sound a 
whipping as ever we got during this 
summer... on the 25th had a fight out 
here at a place called Riem Station on 
the Weldon Railroad where all our men 
and officers got gowdy [sic] Eather 
taken to Richmond or killed John Byrne 
is killed or prisoner so is James 
McCovney shot in the brest and taken 
and many others... My comrade got 
shot in the eye and the ball came out on 
his temple the eye was shot right out of 
his head there was many of our men 
taken prisners before they would run 
the risk of getting shot in retraiting 
[retreating] but I took my chance and 
started shot or no shot before I would be 
taken prisner I would run my chance 
through the cornfield‘ 


It was at this point that Tipping estimated 
the number in the Legion to be about fifty 
men. 

During September and October, the 
Union forces extended their fortifications 
in front of Petersburg. The railroad lines 
were completed to transport supplies for 
Grant's forces. When Tipping wrote to 
his wife in mid-September, he was happy 
to report: 


Well Catharine we have Changed our 
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program we now handle the spade and 
shovel in place of the musket and it [is] 
so much the better for us we are digg- 
ing in the trinches now for the last 
three weeks for we are reduced down to 
such a small number that we cannot 
take the place of other Brigades at the 
front... We have a new rail road run- 
ning Clear up to the army from City 
point and it begins to look as if the[y] 
ware [were] preparing for wentering 
[wintering] around this place 


A few days later, however, the remain- 
ing men in the Legion were again ordered 
out on the skirmish line. As a few 
sergeants were given permission to re- 
main behind, Tipping took the oppor- 
tunity to write: 


Well Catharine we are at the front once 
more right in front of the rebs we are in 
such a dangeros posish [position] that 
we had to dig glory holes for our selves 
and to protect ourselves the Jonneys as 
we call them glory holes are holes dug in 
the ground some 3 feet deep covered 
over with logs and mud so that no ball 
can not hurt us Our Roads out to the 
Skirmage line are under the ground for 
we Cannot raze [raise] our heads above 
ground* 


In the last week of October, all but a 
few forces in the Army of the Potomac 
were ordered out to capture the Southside 
Railroad beyond the right of the enemy’s 
lines. As the Second Corps and part of 
the cavalry of the Fifth Corps reached the 
Boydton Plank Road where it crossed 
Hatcher’s Run, Grant ordered the troops 
to advance no further, as the Confederate 
fortifications extended beyond what he 
had expected. When Grant thought Han- 
cock’s men were in position for the night, 
he left them and returned to his head- 
quarters. In the meantime, a force of 
Confederates moved out across Hatcher’s 
Run and attacked Hancock’s right and 
rear. Although over one thousand 
Confederate prisoners were taken at the 
Battle of Hatcher’s Run, that was the last 
attempt Grant made to move on the 
enemy in 1864.** This was also the last 
charge for George Tipping, as he was 
killed in the encounter at Hatcher’s Run. 

Frequently, during Tipping’s months 
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away at war, he wrote optimistically that 
the war would end soon and that he was 
most anxious to be home with his family, 
but that joy was denied him. When the 
Buffalo soldiers of the Corcoran Legion 
returned home the following July, Tip- 
ping was not among them. Catharine 
Tipping remained on Cedar Street with 
her six children and took in washing to 
help with expenses. Her brother and his 
family also remained on Cedar Street, 
which must have been a help to the 
widow. ** 

In addition to learning ‘‘war news” 
from Tipping’s letters, his letters also 
contain much about the private thoughts 
of an Irish-American Yank. Although 
Tipping wrote more about the Legion’s 
encounters with the enemy as they were 
ordered into the heat of the conflict, es- 
pecially in the early months of service, he 
wrote home about a number of other 
topics. Not unlike other Yanks, who were 
fathers of large families, Tipping showed 
considerable anxiety for the welfare of his 
family. When his pay was delayed, he 
was greatly troubled. One day in the 
winter of 1864, he was moved to write: 
“It is rather Discouragin to think that I 
Cannot Send my little family some 
money in side of Six months.’’** A few 
months later, he was again prompted to 
write: 


Well Catharine I am very much uneasey 
[uneasy] on account of us not getting 
paid before this for I know full well 
your Humble Sircumstance in life and 
also the State of the Markets in Buffalo. 
I Cannot See for my part how you get 
along May god grant Soon this war to 
be over once more So that Every good 
man Could gow [go] to there Respective 
homes** 


Tipping also took a special interest in 
encouraging his children and Thomas 
Reilly’s children to do well in school. He 
urged those children who were old 
enough to write him often and praised 
them for being “first rate scholars.’ 
Although the Irish immigrant admitted 
his English grammar was deficient, he 
stressed the importance of getting a good 
education. In a letter to his daughter 
Katie, he asked her to remind her older 
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sister Mary Ann, “She has not many 
more [years] to gow to School [and] had 
better make use of her time and learn all 
she Can.’’*” 

At times, Tipping also revealed his at- 
titudes on such controversial topics as 
politics and what he thought should be 
done with the Negro. On these matters, 
Tipping’s point of view typifies those of 
other Irish-American Yanks. When he 
left Buffalo in October, 1862, he expected 
the war to end within six months. As the 
months passed, he remained optimistic 
about an early conclusion to his service in 
the army, although he was continually 
disappointed. 

In July 1863, after the victory at Get- 
tysburg, Tipping was more encouraged 
when he wrote: ‘There is Some good 
news in the paper this Afternoon | think 
and hope Lee and his Army will never get 
out of where the[y] [are] untill the[y] all 
be Captured or killed and that would end 
the war mighty quick.’’* 


Despite the victory at Gettysburg, 
Lee’s Army did escape, and in order to 
replenish the badly spent Northern 
ranks, the National Conscription Act, 
passed the previous spring, was instituted 
in the summer of 1863. The draft began 
in New York City the week of July 11th, 


and precipitated the worst riot in the 
history of that city. A four-day rampage 
erupted in the streets as tensions between 
Irish-Americans and Negroes reached the 
boiling point. Several Negroes were killed 
by rioting Irish who were upset that 
cheap Negro labor was being used to 
break a dock strike and that more Irish 
names were drawn for the first draft than 
any other single group.*? Although there 
were Irishmen in the Union Army who 
strongly criticized the behavior of their 
disorderly countrymen, Tipping’s reac- 
tion to a smaller disturbance in Buffalo 
about the same time is more typical. 
When he wrote to his wife, he said: 
Well Catharine there is a lively time in 
Old Buffalo by all accounts That is with 
the nigers and the Irish the News is here 
that there is a regular Rebelion on docks 
in Buffalo and the Darkey [Darkies] 
Some of them were Killed however let 
be as it may be I think there is Know 
{no} trought [truth] in it. . . I hope there 
will not [be] a nigger leaft in Buffalo but 
what will be driven out of the City and I 
think after the War will be over the nigs 
will have to take refuge Ealse [else] 
where besides in the Northern City the 
folks are all together against them 
Catharine you must excuse me for given 
so much of pen ink and paper on 
niggerism*? 
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In many respects, the experiences of 
Sergeant George Tipping are similar to 
those of countless other volunteers in the 
Union Army. In other respects, Tipping 
reveals thoughts and opinions particular 
to an Irish-American Yankee fighting in 
an Irish unit, conscious of both his Irish 
heritage and adopted American 
citizenship. His strong Roman Catholic 
faith, Democratic political views, and 
harsh attitude toward Negroes illustrate 


sentiments common to Yankees who 
fought in units which carried flags pic- 
turing both the Stars and Stripes and the 
Harp and Shamrock. Although not all 
Irish-Americans fought with the same 
sense of duty as did those men who 
volunteered for Corcoran’s Irish Legion, 
or Meagher’s Irish Brigade, the reputa- 
tion of such all-Irish units could be look- 
ed upon with pride by Irish-Americans in 
the years to come after the war. 
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Seventy Years of the Pitass Dynasty 


By Claudia Buczkowski 


During the early 1870's Buffaloés East 
Side became the birthplace of an 
American Polonia — a traditionally 
oriented enclave of Polish peasant 
refugees who intentionally established an 
institutional network which served to 
perpetuate their ethnic solidarity. The 
Roman Catholic Parish was established as 
the nucleus of this community, and as the 
immigrant’s spiritual life grew in- 
creasingly more rigid, his secular at- 
titudes became even more conservative 
than those of his enslaved brothers in 
partitioned Poland. However, after 
decades of formidable and belligerent 
resistance, the Polonia progressively 
became attuned to the task of assimilation 
and acculturation. 

During the first decade of its existence, 
St. Stanislaus Parish emerged as the 
“unofficial headquarters of the societies 
and organizations comprising the 
Polonia’s institutional base.’’' St. 
Stanislaus Parish became the vehicle for 
the Polonization of Buffalo’s East Side. 
The parish was to maintain its preemi- 
nent governing and centralizing power 
through the poignant Polonization 
program scrupulously enforced by Father 
John Pitass, founder of St. Stanislaus and 
its pastor for forty years. In order to 
maintain a cohesive community and at 
the same time safeguard his own 
ecclesiastical and personal power, Father 
Pitass had idealistically envisioned the 
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entire East Side colony subject to the 
authority of one parish. However, a coali- 
tion of practical-minded parishioners, 
aware that St. Stanislaus could not in- 
definitely administer to an ever- 
expanding congregation, founded St. 
Adalbert’s Parish in 1866. This action, ac- 
complished amid great adversity, dealt a 
threatening blow to the designs of 
Polonia’s otherwise undisputed leader. 
Unwilling to admit defeat, Father Pitass 
had the foresight to perceive the advan- 
tageous consequences of joining his op- 
ponents. Henceforth he became the most 
active collaborator in establishing ap- 
proximately twenty additional Polish 
Catholic Parishes throughout Western 
New York. His missionary zeal afforded 
Father Pitass a voice in the adminis- 
trative affairs of the new parishes, enabl- 
ed him to increase the power of St. 
Stanislaus Parish and to broaden its 
sphere of influence. Father Pitass hence 
expanded the dominion of his Poloniza- 
tion program and became dedicated to the 
power of Polonia through the united ac- 
tion of its Catholic Parishes. 

Records substantiate the maternal role 
assumed by St. Stanislaus during the 
critical years of the fledgling parishes. At 
various intervals priests from St. 
Stanislaus conducted religious services at 
St. Casimer Parish and Felician nuns 
commuted daily from St. Stanislaus to 
teach in the parochial schools maintained 
by the newly organized parishes, most 


notably Assumption Parish in Black Rock 
and the Holy Apostles SS. Peter and Paul 
Parish on Buffalo’s East Side.? St. 
Stanislaus Hall became a regular meeting 
place for the societies organized to es- 
tablish other parishes, and it was there 
that the members of the St. Joseph Socie- 
ty were granted permission to found 
Transfiguration Parish by Bishop Ryan.* 


Father Pitass had therefore blazed the 
trail for parish organizations in the 
peripheral regions of Buffalo, as well as 
within the East Side Community. The 
pastor's involvement became so great, 
however, that in order to insure the con- 
tinued success of these ventures, he 
enlisted the aid of his young nephew, 
Reverend Peter Pitass, to act in the 
capacity of an intermediary and roving 
ambassador. This fact is substantiated by 
the concurring opinions of those 
residents of the East Side Community in- 
terviewed by this author and also by the 
very nature of Peter’s imposing religious 
career as the founder and first pastor of 
St. John Cantius Parish, Buffalo, 1895- 
1900; the founder of the Holy Trinity 
Parish, Niagara Falls, 1901; the founder 
and first pastor of Sacred Heart Parish, 
Batavia, 1904-1909; the founder and first 
pastor of the Holy Apostles SS. Peter and 
Paul Parish, Buffalo, 1909-1920; and the 
first Polish pastor of Sacred Heart of 
Jesus Parish, Attica, New York.‘ 


The table illustrates a brief outline 
history of the Polish Catholic Parishes in 
Western New York during the pastor- 
ship of John Pitass. Note that St. 
Stanislaus reigned as the sole parish of 
Buffalo’s East Side Community for thir- 
teen years, having at its inception 350 in- 
habitants which totalled 17,000 by 1886.° 

Parishes were initially established in 
scattered pioneer colonies to serve Polish 
immigrants who had been attracted to 
local industry or virgin farm land. Ad- 
ditional churches were organized on Buf- 
falo’s East Side in accordance with the 
rising birthrate of the pioneer immi- 
grants and the tremendous influx of new 
immigrants during the 1880's and 1890's. 
The geographic locations of the churches 
coincided with both the outward move- 
ment of the people who were continually 


extending the physical dimensions of the 
East Side and with the increasingly dense 
population concentration in the East Side 
core area (Broadway and Fillmore 
Avenue), Corpus Christi Parish for ex- 
ample, founded in 1898 is situated within 
the six-block radius of St. Stanislaus 
Parish. 


Beginning at the turn of the century, 
East Side congestion resulted in a settle- 
ment of Poles in suburban Cheektowaga. 
An outgrowth of the East Side Communi- 
ty, this colony established parish 
organization in the vicinity of Harlem 
and William Streets. These and subse- 
quent Poles populating suburban areas 
followed the natural avenues of expan- 
sion consisting of Broadway, William and 
Genesee Streets which originated in 
downtown Buffalo and cut across the 
East Side. This first suburban move- 
ment, however, did not precipitate a 
general exodus to the suburbs. The East 
Side Community continued to remain the 
Polish stronghold until the late 1940's 
and early 1950’s when parish member- 
ship and parochial school enrollment 
began to decline. The early 1900’s also 
witnessed the founding of parishes in 
Buffalo’s immediate outlying districts 
such as Lackawanna and North Tona- 
wanda. These areas were first populated 
by those Poles who had been attracted to 
the manufacturing centers on Buffalo’s 
East Side, but who after a short time 
preferred to seek employment in the 
Lackawanna Steel Mill or in the North 
Buffalo industries. 


Because of the enterprising nature of 
his Polonization program, Reverend 
John Pitass had set an energetic example 
for a successor who inherited upon his 
death in December 1913 the legacy of 
directly determining the fate of Buffalo’s 
pioneer Polish parish and indirectly the 
East Side Community. On January 12, 
1914, the pastorship of St. Stanislaus was 
conferred on Reverend Alexander Pitass, 
who having been well schooled by his un- 
cle in the responsibilities of leadership 
proceeded to champion with equal ardor 
the causes of God and the mother coun- 


try. 
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EARLY LIFE OF ALEXANDER 
PITASS, Ph.D., D.D. 

The son of peasant farmers, Nicholas 
Pitass and Julia Letocha, Alexander Pitass 
was born in Piekarach na Slazku in 
Silesia, Poland, on February 20, 1875. It 
was here that Alexander acquired his ear- 
ly education in the Polish schools then 
conducted by the German government. 
At the age of eighteen, Alexander 
emigrated to the United States under the 
patronage of Reverend John Pitass, who 
it is rumored, subsequently financed his 
nephew’s education at St. Francis High 
School and Seminary in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, and the Gregorian University 
in Rome, Italy. There, Alexander com- 
pleted his priestly studies and was award- 
ed a doctorate degree in philosophy and 
theology. Upon his ordination to the 
priesthood in Rome, Alexander returned 
to the Diocese of Buffalo, New York, in 
1903, to serve as a parish assistant to his 
pioneer uncle engaged in the task of 
piloting the development of Buffalo’s 
East Side Community. Appointed pastor 
of Blessed Trinity Church, Niagara Falls, 
in 1911, Alexander remained in that 
capacity until January 1914 when upon 
the death of John Pitass he succeeded his 
uncle as the second pastor of St. 
Stanislaus Bishop and Martyr Parish in 
Buffalo.’ 

ALEXANDER PITASS: BUILDER AND 
RENOVATOR 

As the focal point of the Polonia, the 
parish complex consisting of the ‘church 
edifice with its many annexes became the 
traditional object of the aesthetic interests 
of the entire community.’”* The erection 
of those structures truly represented a 
monumental achievement, for they were 
solely financed out of the scrimped 
earnings of humble Polish laborers who 
could barely afford life’s necessities. 
Alexander Pitass worked relentlessly, 
almost compulsively to preserve com- 
munity pride in its church grounds and 
buildings. Following the precedent set by 
his late uncle, Alexander embarked upon 
an incredible building and renovating 
campaign which spanned the duration of 
his pastorship. 

The new pastor’s zeal was first 
manifested by the immediate completion 
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of the unfinished rectory, the demolition 
of the old rectory, and the complete land- 
scaping of the parish grounds.’ Refur- 
bishing the church interior, the flintstone 
walls were reinforced, electricity was in- 
stalled, and Father Pitass imported a new 
Italian marble main altar and comparable 
sanctuary rails. In addition to these pro- 
jects, Father Pitass had already begun the 
construction of a new brick convent for 
the Felician Sisters on Fillmore Avenue in 
May, 1916, which was completed and 
blessed in September, 1917. When on 
December 22, 1920, a fire destroyed the 
fourth floor auditorium of St. Stanislaus 
parochial school, the pastor converted the 
entire floor into needed classrooms. 
Shortly thereafter, he acquired a red brick 
structure on the corner of Wilson and 
Peckham Streets, which was subsequently 
remodeled into an auditorium having 
separate additional rooms to service the 
meetings of parish organizations.” 
Eventually Father Pitass completely 
rebuilt St. Stanislaus parochial school and 
again added facilities to accommodate the 
activities of parish societies, most notably 
the Parish Athletic Club. When, in 1928, 
the Peckham Vocational School on 
Peckham and Townsend Streets was 
transferred to another site, the vacant 
property was designated by the city as a 
municipal playground. Greatly opposed 
to this civic project, the pastor purchased 
the five thousand dollar site to erect a 
center for parish youth activities." 


St. Stanislaus Church 


St. Casimer’s Church 


The dramatic transformation of the 
church interior undertaken in honor of 
the golden jubilee celebration of St. 
Stanislaus was the crowning achieve- 
ment of the pastor’s renovating program. 
In 1922, one year prior to the anniver- 
sary, Reverend Pitass commissioned an 
entourage of wood engravers and 
carpenters plus an aspiring young artist 
named Joseph Mazur to commence the 
redecoration of the church. 


Joseph Mazur was born in Buffalo and 
attended Masten Park High School. After 
winning a considerable number of prizes 
at the Albright Art School under the 
tutelage of Urquart Wilcox, he continued 
his studies with Henri Du Mond at the 
Art Students League in New York.” 
Mazur proceeded to win prizes for his ex- 
cellent stained glass work in which he had 
cleverly simulated the fifteenth century 


English manner of working in glass." 
Instead of painting in the shadows accor- 
ding to the German style, the artist 
produced an antique effect by breaking 
up his painting into many pieces of pure 
colored glass in the manner of the great 
English craftsmen.'* While in New York, 
Mazur also studied with Mahouri Young. 
Later he returned to Buffalo’s Polish East 
Side to establish a studio at 1123 
Broadway. Mazur did not consider 
himself a specialist but pursued his talent 
in numerous artistic mediums including 
etchings, dry paint studies in portraiture, 
wood carvings and oil paintings.'* 
Throughout the decades, Mazur gained 
formidable artistic prominence; how- 
ever, the fame he received for his work at 
St. Stanislaus launched his professional 
career. Mazur’s artistry was lauded by the 
local newspapers as nothing less than 
spectacular. 
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Having labored an entire year, Mazur 
succeeded in painting sixteen murals, six 
of which (32 feet by 10 feet in measure- 
ment) depicted scenes from the life of the 
Blessed Virgin and six illustrated the life 
of Christ. The finest of the artist’s work 
was found in the church sanctuary where 
he ornamented a gold background ceiling 
with vine clusters in light green and 
grapes in purple to serve as a framework 
for paintings of the four evangelists 
holding scrolls of the Gospel. The op- 
posite walls of the sanctuary were 
decorated with gigantic murals repre- 
senting the Ascension of Christ and the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. 
Ingeniously woven into the design used 
on the dome and on the contiguous walls 
were the arms of Poland lavishly accented 
with gold and red. Inspired by the early 
Italian manner, the church ceiling was 
painted in azure blue and sprinkled with 
gold stars. The artist also painted an 
allegorical series of the creation of the 
world representing the seven different 
“‘days’’ as angelic figures.'* 

Decoration of the church had been 
calculated to stir the national pride of its 
worshipers as well as to gratify their 
religious instincts. On either side of the 
main church entrance, Mazur had 
painted symbolic figures in Polish history 
consisting of King Boleslaus and a com- 
panion figure, King Mieczyslaw. Father 
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Pitass ordered two Carrara marble side 
altars from Italy to complement the 
elaborate thirty-four foot high Carrara 
marble main altar decorated with 
numerous mosaics featuring the richly 
carved figures of St. Stanislaus, St. 
Hyacinth, St. John Cantius, and a sculp- 
ture of the Last Supper.’” The figures of 
St. Hyacinth and St. John Cantius carved 
in the main altar were also the patrons of 
Polish parishes founded in 1875 and 
1890. This plan was merely another 
verification of Alexander’s adherence to 
his uncle’s master plan of perhaps a sym- 
bolic illustration of a unified Polish 
church. To maintain a harmonious theme 
with the magnificent imported altars, 
Mazur ornamented the remaining church 
altars with Byzantine designs, and 
elaborate new pews were installed just 
prior to the jubilee celebration. Father 
Pitass had spared no expense, for 
Mazur’s fee alone amounted to forty-five 
thousand dollars.** 


ALEXANDER PITASS: POLONIA 
CRUSADER 


Essentially, the career of Alexander 
Pitass represented the second chapter in 
the apostolic mission of John Pitass. 
Working within the carefully devised 
framework of his predecessor, Alexander 
became Polonia’s most energetic crusader. 
One proof of this fact is sustained by the 
extent of Alexander’s involvement in the 
organization of Polish Catholic parishes. 

Father John Pitass had provisioned in 
his Last Will and Testament that his 
twenty-two acre farm situated on Walden 
Avenue in Cheektowaga be divided into 
lots for sale with the exception of a four- 
teen acre section on Doat and Gualbert 
Streets which he designated for the erec- 
tion of a future parish in honor of his 
patron, St. John Gualbert.*' This land had 
been the former pastor's originally in- 
tended site for St. Stanislaus Cemetery; 
however, since it was in such close prox- 
imity to the city, John Pitass main- 
tained the farm as his summer residence 
providing on it play and picnic grounds 
for the parochial school children and altar 
boys.?? In accordance with his uncle’s last 
request, Alexander Pitass proceeded to 
organize St. John Gualbert’s parish in 
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1916, encountering much difficulty since 
very few Polish families resided in the 
new vicinity. Nevertheless, by spring of 
1917, construction was underway for a 
small frame combination church and 
school which was dedicated by Bishop 
Dougherty on June 3, 1917. Under the 
administration of Alexander Pitass, a new 
school was established, and two Felician 
Sisters began to teach 128 pupils.*? On 
January 5, 1918, Bishop Colton ap- 
pointed Father Peter Adamski the first 
resident pastor of St. John Gualbert’s 
where he subsequently served twenty 
years until the death of Alexander 
Pitass.** Father Adamski was then trans- 
ferred to St. Stanislaus and remained its 
third pastor until his retirement on 
December 8, 1973, at which time Father 
Chester A. Meloch became pastor of St. 
Stanislaus. Father Pitass assisted in the 
founding of innumerable other Catholic 
parishes, most notably Our Lady of 
Czestochowa in Cheektowaga.*® 

It had been characteristic of the Polonia 
to ‘attract as many individuals as possi- 
ble into its sphere of public action.’’** The 
Church institutionalized religious mutual 
aid societies, and the formation of Polish 
organizations on a national scale satisfied 
still more patriotic and social needs.” 
Father John Pitass had been the guiding 
spirit behind this national organizational 
movement sparked by the founding of 
the Polish Union of America on 
September 27, 1890. 

Mainly a fraternal benefit insurance 
society, the Union inherently sought to 
‘foster, preserve and encourage Polish 
customs, traditions and culture ... its 
strong tie with the Roman Catholic 
Church encouraged greater spiritual 
perfection and closer cooperation with 
Church authorities.’’** As the Union’s co- 
founder, John Pitass established its 
national headquarters at 761-765 Fillmore 
Avenue, Buffalo. Throughout its history, 
the Union stood in the forefront of local 
affairs and took part in promoting the 
causes of the mother country. 
Interestingly enough, the Union today 
maintains funds exceeding five million 
dollars.*’ 

The late nineteenth century witnessed 
the subsequent birth of similar organiza- 
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tions including the National Polish 
Roman Catholic Union, The Polish 
National Alliance, and the Polish 
Women’s Alliance. Father John staunchly 
supported the endeavors of these in- 
dependent lay associations, and the 
associations were in turn expected to con- 
tribute to the aims of the parish. This 
reciprocity continued to function unper- 
turbed during the pastorship of Alex- 
ander Pitass. 


Similarly preoccupied with the 
spiritual and secular community, Alex- 
ander championed all projects dedicated 
to Polish causes. One of his first pastoral 
pursuits in 1914 had been to instigate the 
formation of a parish federation directing 
its charitable endeavors to relieve hunger 
in Poland. During and after World War I, 
Alexander worked relentlessly in the 
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crusade for Polish independence. 
Journeying to the Chicago conclave of 
Polish-American citizens as Buffalo’s 
representative in 1917, Father Pitass was 
selected to serve on a nine member execu- 
tive committee (Wydzial Narodowy) the 
purpose of which was to ‘‘aid materially 
and morally in the restoration of Poland 
to the dignity of an independent state.’”° 
Returning to Buffalo, he organized a sub- 
committee of propaganda, publicity, and 
material aid which not only collected and 
shipped to Poland tremendous sums of 
money, clothing, and supplies, but also 
gathered documents testifying in support 
of Poland’s claim for independence.*! 
These documents were thereupon of- 
ficially submitted to the State Depart- 
ment in Washington and are said to have 
greatly assisted President Wilson in his 
stand for an independent Poland, rousing 
him to include Poland’s claims under his 
Fourteen Point program at Versailles.*? 


Both the pioneering efforts of John 
Pitass and those of his nephew on behalf 
of their mother country won them the of- 
ficial recognition of the Polish govern- 
ment in New York City on November 7, 
1923. Ignace Paderewski, pianist and 
former premier of Poland, conferred on 
the Reverend Doctor Alexander Pitass the 
distinctive honor of knighthood in the 
Order of Polonia Restitute declaring: 


I give this honor in the name of the 
Republic of Poland to two generations of 
humanitarian American sons of Poland 
who have brought honor and the fruits 
of peace to both their own country and 
their motherland.” 


Somewhat of a globetrotter, Alexan- 
der Pitass had truly been the Buffalo 
Polonia’s great ambassador. As president 
of the Polish Clergyman’s Association, he 
headed endless delegations of Buffalo 
priests to meetings of Polish clergy 
throughout the United States and in com- 
memoration of his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary in the priesthood, Father Pitass made 
an extended pilgrimage to Poland and Ita- 
ly in 1928.* 

Continuing in the footsteps of his un- 
cle, Alexander Pitass rose to formidable 
prominence within the Catholic hierarchy 
of the Buffalo Diocese. “On May 25, 
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1925, Father Pitass was named domestic 
prelate with the title of monsignor.’’* 
Previous to this promotion and through- 
out the course of his career, Monsignor 
Pitass had exercised important functions 
on various diocesan boards having been 
appointed a diocesan trustee, synodal ex- 
aminer, officialis or presiding judge of the 
diocesan court, diocesan defensor vinculi 
matrimoniolia, and irremovable rector of 
St. Stanislaus Parish. Monsignor Pitass 
had also been a member of the press 
board of the Union and Echo, the official 
diocesan newspaper. At the time of his 
death in 1944, the monsignor was the 
third highest ranking officer of the Buf- 
falo Diocese.** 

With the same consuming fervor of his 
uncle, Alexander enthusiastically sup- 
ported all of Polonia’s fraternal 
organizations. During his pastorship, over 
twenty parish societies prospered, and 
the national and lay associations of the 
community not only increased in number 
but attained unparalleled peak member- 
ships. Taking personal pride in planning 
the festivities and celebrations for almost 
all of Polonia’s patriotic and civic events, 
the Monsignor’s carnivals, parades, pic- 
nics, and rallies were attended and sup- 
ported by the entire community. The 
Monsignor was not only honored for his 
work in the causes of Polish freedom. A 
great deal of the pastor’s time had been 
preoccupied with youth activities, and for 
his dedicated sponsorship of the five boy 
scout troops of the parishes, Monsignor 
Pitass received the Silver Beaver Award.’” 
Monsignor Pitass was also awarded the 
diamond studded medal, the highest 
decoration of the Polish Roman Catholic 
Union, in recognition for his work in the 
organization of St. Aloysius 
Branch #993.°* 

It is obvious that Monsignor Pitass had 
not only lived and worked in accordance 
with his uncle’s motto, ‘God and Coun- 
ty,” but also had perpetuated his 
predecessor's aggressive Polonization 
program. St. Stanislaus flourished as its 
membership rose by 1934 to ap- 
proximately five thousand parishioners. 
The same year’s enrollment records in- 
dicate that St. Stanislaus parochial school 
was the educational center for nearly 
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Organization of Polish-Catholic Parishes in Western New York, 1873-1913* 


Parish 


. St. Stanislaus 


Bishop and Martyr 
Parish 


. St. Hyacinth 


Parish 


. St. Adalbert’s 


Parish 


. Assumption of the 


Blessed Virgin Mary 
Parish 


. St. Casimer Parish 


. St. John Cantius 


Parish 


. Assumption of the 


Blessed Virgin 
Mary Parish 


. Holy Cross 


Parish 


. Transfiguration 


Parish 


SS. Peter and 
Paul Parish 


Corpus Christi 
Parish 


Holy Trinity 
Parish 


Transfiguration 
Parish 


Founded 
June 8, 1873 


August 5, 1875 


September 8, 1886 


September 8, 1888 


November 16, 1890 


1890 


August 12, 1891 


December 19, 1892 


August 27, 1893 


February 2, 1896 


April 22, 1898 


1902 


June 1902 


Location 
123 Townsend Street 


Buffalo, N.Y. in the 
East Side Community 


291 Lake Shore Drive 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 


212 Stanislaus Street 
Buffalo, N.Y. in the 
East Side Community 
435 Amherst Street 
Buffalo, N.Y. in 

the Black Rock 
Community 

Weimar and Casimer 
Streets, Buffalo, N.Y., 
in the Kaisertown 


Community, a distinct 


subsection of the 
East Side Community 


101 Swinburne 
Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y., in the East 
Side Community 


49 Brown Street 
Albion, N.Y. 


284 Broad Street 
Salamanca, N.Y. 


144 Mills Street 
Buffalo, N.Y., in 
the East Side 


Community 


88 Burlington 
Avenue, Depew, N.Y. 


189 Clark Street 
Buffalo, N.Y., in 
the East Side 
Community 


1419 East Falls 
Street, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. 


1102 Walnut Street 
Olean, N.Y. 


Congregation 


Pioneer Poles of Buffalo, N.Y. 
(82 families) 


Pioneer Poles, prospective Erie 
Railroad workers and lake traders 
(107 families) 


Poles arriving in the great immi- 
gration wave of the 1880's 


Pioneer Poles of the North Buffalo 
colony (approximately 80 families) 


Poles settling around a center of 
employment, the Clinton Street 
factories (approximately 40 fami- 
lies) 


Poles arriving in great immigra- 
tion wave of 1880's (approximate- 
ly 200 families) 


First Poles arriving in the area 
about 1875 attracted by farm lands 
and canning center (200 families) 


Pioneer Poles arriving in the area 
in 1880's (approximately 90 fam- 
ilies) 

First and second generation Poles 
residing on East Side (approxi- 
mately 150 families) 


Immigrants seeking employment 
with New York Central and West 
Shore Railroads (approximately 40 
families) 


First and second generation Poles 
residing on the congested East Side 
(650 families) 


Pioneer Poles arriving in the area 
in 1896 attracted by favorable 
working conditions provided by 
the hydroelectric plant (approxi- 
mately 100 families) 


Pioneer Poles arriving in 1892 at- 
tracted to this picturesque location 
by industrial opportunities, i.e. car 
repair industry, tanneries, glass 
factory, and oil refineries (approx- 
imately 100 families) 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


pe 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21, 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


St. Hedwig Parish 


Our Lady of 
Czestochowa 
Parish 


St. Barbara 
Parish 


Sacred Heart of 
Jesus Parish 


St. Josaphat 
Parish 


Holy Apostles SS. 
Peter and Paul 
Parish 


St. Luke Parish 


St. Augustine 
Parish 


Sacred Heart of 
Jesus Parish 


St. Stanislaus 
Kostka Parish 


St. Hyacinth 
Parish 


Queen of the Most 
Holy Rosary Parish 


August 1902 


1903 


1903 


September 1904 


October 16, 1905 


September 27, 1907 


June 19, 1908 


May 28, 1909 


June 20, 1909 


November 1910 


August 10, 1910 


September 1913 


103 East Doughtry 
Street, Dunkirk, 
N.Y. 


64 Center Avenue 
North Tonawanda, 
N.Y. 


551 Ridge Road 
Lackawanna, N.Y. 


15 Sumner Street 
Batavia, N.Y. 


20 Peoria Avenue 


Cheektowaga, N.Y. 


809 Clinton Street 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Sycamore Street 
and Miller Avenue, 
Buffalo, N.Y., in 
the East Side 
Community 


425 Penora Street 
Depew, N.Y. 


208 Ann Street 
Medina, N.Y. 


75 Walter Street 
Perry, N.Y. 


253 Ridge Road 
Lackawanna, N.Y. 


216 Sobieski Street 
Buffalo, N.Y., in 
the East Side 
Community 


Poles constituting about 200 fam- 
ilies settling a new section of Dun- 
kirk called Gorki or ‘‘the hills.” 
(approximately 200 families) 


Poles constituting a new Polish 
colony (approximately 50-55 fam- 
ilies) 

Poles employed in Lackawanna 
steel plant (approximately 250 
families) 


First Poles to reside in this area 


Poles seeking to avoid congested 
conditions of East Side began to 
settle the suburban area in the Har- 
lem-William vicinity 

First, second and third generation 
Poles settling in vicinity of Clinton 
Street between William Street and 
Larkin’s factories near center of 
employment 


Poles residing in densely populated 
district of Sycamore Street beyond 
Bailey Avenue - parish created in 
this area to serve those living in 
the geographically expanding East 
Side 

Poles residing in rapidly growing 
district 


Poles attracted by a farm produce 
center on Erie Canal (approxi- 
mately 50 families) 


Poles settling near a center of em- 
ployment, the Perry Knitting Co., 
around turn of the century 


Poles moving nearer their center of 
employment, the Lackawanna steel 
mill, in order to live in company 
constructed houses which were 
leased at low rental rates to fac- 
tory workers 


Poles who were former members 
of the Polish Independent Church 
which filed bankruptcy - group 
returned to the fold of the Roman 
Catholic Church and organized a 
parish within the East Side Com- 
munity 


*Milton J. Kobielski, Millennium of Christianity of the Polish People, 966-1966: Buffalo Diocesan Observance 


(Buffalo: Holling Press, Inc., 1966), pp. 51-87. 
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seventeen hundred boys and girls.*? In 
conjunction with the church, the school 
continued to function as still another 
agency through which the language and 
culture of Poland were preserved. 

Alexander Pitass had given a lifetime 
of invaluable apostolic service to St. 
Stanislaus Parish and the Buffalo Polonia. 
He had been faithful to the memory of his 
pioneer predecessor, for the community 
retained its distinct identity and remained 
loyal to its Polish heritage. The death of 
Monsignor Alexander Pitass on July 30, 
1944, marked the end of the seventy year 
rule of the Pitass dynasty during which 
the parish served as the vehicle for the 
staunch Polonization of the Buffalo East 
Side community. 


1. Sister Mary Admirabilis, CSSF, ‘Historical 
Sketch of St. Stanislaus Bishop and Martyr Parish, 
Buffalo, New York’’ (Buffalo: Jubilee Publication, 
1963), p. 5. 

2. Milton J. Kobielski, Millennium of Christiani- 
ty of the Polish People, 966-1966: Buffalo Diocesan 
Observance (Buffalo: Holling Press Inc., 1966), pp. 
60, 58, 83. 

3. Ibid., p. 66. 

4. Ibid., pp. 63, 70, 75, 83, 99. 

5. Unpublished Records of St. Stanislaus Bishop 
and Martyr Parish, Buffalo, New York. 

6. Kobielski, op. cit., p. 76. 

7. Buffalo Courier Express, July 31, 1944, Oc- 
tober 19, 1963; Sister Mary Admirabilis, CSSF, op. 
cit., p. 5-6. 

8. William Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The 


BOOK REVIEW 


Polish Peasant in Europe and America (New York: 
Dover Publications, Inc., 1958), II, p. 1526; Oscar 
Handlin, The Uprooted (Boston: Little Brown and 
Company, 1951), p. 142. 

9. Sister Mary Admirabilis, CSSF, op cit., p. 7. 

10. [bid., p. 7. 

11. Buffalo Courier Express, April 11, 1928. 

12. Buffalo Courier Express, December 2, 1922. 

13. [bid. 

14. Ibid. 

15. Ibid. 

16. Buffalo Courier Express, September 9, 1923. 

17. Buffalo Courier Express, September 10, 1923; 
Buffalo Times, January 24, 1925. 

18. Buffalo Courier Express, September 9, 1923. 

19. Thomas and Znaniecki, op. cit., p. 1523. 

20. Ibid. 

21. Kobielski, op cit., p. 80. 

22. Sister Mary Donata Slominski, CSSF, 
“Reverend John Pitass, Pioneer Priest of Buffalo’ 
(Polish American Studies, January-June 1960), p. 
34. 

23. Kobielski, op cit., p. 89. 
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The Old Northwest in the American Revolution 


Edited with Introductions 
by David Curtis Skaggs 
Madison: The State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, 1977 
Pp. vii, 497. $21.50 


The editor, an associate professor of 
history at Bowling Green State University 
in Ohio, has chosen twenty-one selec- 
tions, has divided them among three sec- 
tions, and has written short introductions 
to each segment in order to demonstrate 
the significance of “The Old Northwest” 


during and after the American struggle 
for independence. Actually, the title is too 
narrow if one thinks of the ‘‘Old 
Northwest” as consisting of the present 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. The book 
deals with the entire area between the Ap- 
palachians and the Mississippi. 

The Old Northwest in the American 
Revolution begins with a section called 
“The West on the Eve of Independence.” 
Its five selections are concerned with 
British attempts to resolve the conflicting 
claims of land speculators, Kentucky 
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pioneers, French settlers, Indians, and fur 
traders to parts of the land beyond the 
mountains. Selections in the second sec- 
tion describe military activities in this 
region. Not only are the George Rogers 
Clark campaigns related but also such 
often overlooked incidents as the British- 
Indian expedition against St. Louis, a 
Spanish-Indian raid into Michigan, and 
the desperate struggle of Kentuckians to 
protect their isolated settlements during 
the last years of the war. Articles in the 
second section point out the savagery 
practiced by both sides in the conflict but 
deal sympathetically with the plight of 
Indians caught between the pressures 
applied by American revolutionaries and 
British loyalists. The third section shows 
how the new United States government 
attempted to solve the postwar western 
problems. 

Two of the selections in this anthology 
are particularly pertinent to the history of 
the Niagara Frontier. ‘The West in the 
Peace Negotiations’’ by Richard B. 
Morris relates that three different lines 
were discussed as possible northern 
boundaries for the new American West: 
(1) a line from the New York-Quebec 
border to Lake Nipissing, north of Lake 
Huron, and from there west to the source 
of the Mississippi River; (2) the forty- 
fifth parallel, running westward from 
northern New York to the Mississippi; 
(3) the boundary finally agreed upon, the 
“line of the lakes’ following the center of 
the Great Lakes and west from Lake 
Superior to Lake of the Woods. Had 
either of the first two lines become the 
boundary, the southern, most populated 
part of the Province of Ontario would 
belong to the United States today. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


KATHLEEN COCHRANE KEAN, who grew up in 
Williamsville, is now on the Board of Walker's 
Point Historic Preservation, Inc. in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Mrs. Kean received her B.A. in 
American Studies at Chatham College and then 
taught American History in high school for five 
years. She received her master’s degree in history at 
Marquette University, and this article on George 
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As visitors to Fort Niagara have learn- 
ed, the British held military installations 
within the new republic for several years 
after the Treaty of Paris recognized 
American independence in 1783. ‘‘Fron- 
tier Diplomacy, 1783-1790,”’ by Charles 
R. Ritcheson, attributes this lingering on 
to British desire to protect their Indian 
allies from vengeful Americans. 

Nearly all the selections in The Old 
Northwest in the American Revolution 
were written by professional historians 
and were first published elsewhere. Here 
they are printed, with the permission of 
their authors, without the scholarly foot- 
notes that originally accompanied them. 
Two are by Dale Van Every, author of 
books and screenplays, while one was ex- 
cerpted from a book by Allan W. Eckert, 
a free lance writer whose outdoor drama 
Tecumseh! is performed each summer 
near Chillicothe, Ohio. Skaggs made his 
selections with the non-specialist in 
mind. In general, the selections contain 
appealing material, attractively 
presented. 

The book contains eight full-page 
maps pertaining to the sites mentioned in 
the twenty-one selections. An extensive 
bibliography listing other books and ar- 
ticles bearing on the subject is appended. 
There is no index. 

Probably the chief virtue of The Old 
Northwest in the American Revolution 
lies in the fact that it gathers authoritative 
and interesting selections from a variety 
of sources, written from a number of 
different viewpoints. Together they are a 
useful correction to the idea that the 
American Revolution was the exclusive 
concern of Britain’s coastal colonies in 
North America. 

Richard C. Brown 


Tipping was part of her masters’ essay. 


CLAUDIA BUCZKOWSKI, a native Buffalonian, 
currently resides in Braintree, Massachusetts, where 
she is a clothing manufacturer's representative. She 
attended the State University of New York at Buf- 
falo and received a B.A. in history in 1969. This arti- 
cle was prepared from her senior thesis. 
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In Those Days: 
Buffalo in the 1870's 


By Alice Hughes Neupert 


The house was large and square, 
painted dark gray with green trimmings 
and was full of windows and jutting 
cornices and wide doors. There were 
two high ceilinged parlors, the front 
and the back parlor. The front parlor 
was for state occasions only, and for 
entertaining priests, nuns, and impor- 
tant visitors such as Charles Deuther, 
organist at St. Patrick’s church; 
Catherine E. Conway, writer and Assis- 
tant Editor of the Boston Pilot or 
Freeman’s Journal, I have forgotten 
which. She was a melancholy looking 
person with iron gray hair and not 
particularly well dressed. We were told 
that her manifold talents were so 
extraordinary that she was above such 
mundane matters as dress and style. 

Then there was Mrs. Dunn, a large 
masterful sort of woman with buck 
teeth, a frizzled reddish false front, 
and bulging blue eyes. Mrs. Dunn 
wore many diamond rings, dangling 
chains and ornaments, and an immense 
breastpin that looked like a garden 
gate with little gold balls suspended 
from it by tiny chains that she wore at 
her throat. She usually arrayed herself 
in russet brown silk trimmed with 
fringe and balls or what was then call- 
ed passementerie. 


Another of Mrs. Dunn’s possessions 
was an India shawl with long knotted 
fringe. (Edgar told me he heard her 
tell my mother it cost $1000.) When 
we were honored with her visits she 
was usually invited to stay for dinner. 
This always meant that word must be 
sent to her husband, Willie, who 
worked as a moulder in the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Shops, about six blocks 
behind our street. My brother, Edgar, 
was usually the messenger, and I 
swung on the gate and watched him 
go with mixed feelings of pride to see 
him entrusted with so important a 
message, and envy that I had no part 
in it. When Willie arrived black and 
grimy from his day’s toil it was hard 
to believe that he was the consort of 
the masterful Mrs. Dunn. Willie and 
Mrs. Dunn took great pride in her 
business acumen. She was known to 
proudly relate how she bought old 
ramshackle houses for a mere song, 
then remodeled the houses and sold 


them for double the original cost. ’ 


Without a dollar in her pocket she 
bought vacant property on Richmond 
Ave., ran up two story houses in jig 
time and sold them at a great profit. 
Most of these exploits were told at the 
jinner table in the presence of Willie 
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who looked on in great awe at his 
wonderful spouse. 

Charles Deuther, the organist and 
choir director at St. Patrick’s church, 
was a Russian. He was a large blonde 
man, blue-eyed with sideburns. He 
was in the picture framing business on 
Main St. and was originally a friend of 
Mary’s. They belonged to the same 
Dramatic Circle in which he was always 
her leading man and, of course, she 
was always the star in whatever plays 
they put on. 

This Charles Deuther often came 
home from church with my sister, 
Anna, who sang in the choir and was 
assistant organist. Of course he stayed 
for dinner. I can see him now with his 
white vest and gold eyeglasses beaming 
at everybody and being the genius 
that he was, not in the least knowing 
or caring what he was eating. He com- 
posed operas, wrote plays, poetry, etc. 


But more about the house itself. 
There was no veranda but a broad 
stoop. Four posts held up a roof 
from which in summer were suspend- 
ed hanging baskets filled with flowers 
and trailing vines. The front door was 
wide with two stained glass panels at 
either side and attached was a large 
silver door plate with the name 
“HUGHES” engraved on it. 


Entering the front door you came 
into a long hall with a door at either 
end, one leading into the front parlor, 
and the other into the back parlor. 
There was a green colored carpet with 
little black figures, and this same car- 
peting was on the front stairs. The 
woodwork was white. The front hall 
had a large walnut hatrack with a 
white marble stand. On this stand 
stood a stuffed squirrel standing on 
its hind legs and holding a silver fil- 
igree basket used for calling cards, be- 
cause in those days everybody calling 
formally left his card. 

And now the front parlor. First I 
remember the long rosewood Kirtz- 
man piano with inlaid pearl settings 
on the sides, and a slippery horsehair 
piano stool that you could make high 
or low to suit your taste. The piano 
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cover was maroon colored bordered 
with a small gilt Roman cross. Over 
the piano hung a large dark wood 
engraving of Ludwig von Beethoven 
looking very fierce and unhappy. 


The two front windows were hung 
with lace curtains and lambrequins or 
valances of dark red velvet heavily 
fringed and ornamented with long 
cords and tassels at the side. In each 
corner was a large easy chair, one with 
paisley covering, and the other a newer 
style of cinnamon brown. If you push- 
ed a button on this latter chair, a foot 
stool slid out. The other corner of the 
room held a dark chair with a high 
back, upholstered with striped green 
satin. It had slender arms, and we 
were never supposed to sit in it. There 
was a marble topped table in the 
center on which stood a carrara mar- 
ble statue of ‘‘winter’’. It was the bust 
of a child with a shawl wrapped about 
her head. There was another little sil- 
ver dish for cards and a bound book 
of Great Musicians, that smelled sort 
of leathery. 

There was no mantel, but a small 
carved walnut table stood between 
the two front windows and held a 
great oil lamp. The vase part was of 
metal circled with holly and the globe 
was round and frosted white. Between 
the folding doors dividing the front 
and back parlor was another table 
holding a twin student lamp with 
green shades. The chandeliers were in 
the shape of calla lillies but I never 
remember our using gas for lighting. I 
believe my mother had some argument 
with the gas man about an overcharge 
and had it turned off forever. 


Now the back parlor. In those days 
the carpeting of the double parlors 
was always the same, as well as the 
wallpapering. These carpets as I re- 
member them were small patterned 
with dark red and yellow roses and 
much greenery. Because the back 
parlor was used more, this carpet was 
saved by putting a crimson colored 
rug with a gray border over it, which 
gave a cheerful aspect to the room. I 
remember a table cornerwise with a 
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cover made of scarlet flannel, black 
fringe and black cut out dragons at 
each corner. This table also held a 
lamp and a teakwood box that smell- 
ed like cinnamon and held a turtle 
that could move its legs. There was 
also a Chinese ornament made with 
brown and yellow shells. There were 
two side windows in this room hung 
with straight lace curtains. In one 
window hung the bird-cage with a 
Kentucky Cardinal in it. This bird 
was red with a black top-knot and 
whistled but never sang. The other 
window held the goldfish bowl that 
never contained less than four little 
fish flashing around. 


In the center stood a great square 
black heating stove that furnished the 
heat for the two parlors, the front hall, 
and the bedroom off the back parlor. 
The entire upstairs with its four bed- 
rooms was unheated, and sometimes 
in the winter it was not unusual to 
find the water in our wash pitchers 
frozen. 


One corner of this back parlor 
held a whatnot which was used for a 
bookcase. The lower shelf held Dr. 
Kane’s Trip To the Artic in four illus- 
trated volumes and six volumes, thin 
green covered, two-columned books 
of The Lives of the Martyrs. The 
second shelf held Bishop Timon’s 
Memoirs, the Life of St. Rose of 
Lima, and the Jesuit Relations. On the 
third shelf was The Views, mostly of 
Eskimos, Indians, and dog teams 
flying through the wilderness with a 
man all bundled up in fur riding 
behind. There were some sea shells 
too and Edgar told me if you listened 
long enough when you put them to 
your ear you could hear the roar of 
the sea. I really fancied I could. 


On the top shelf of all there was a 
piece of amethyst colored quartz that 
we were never allowed to touch. In 
the corner near the dining room door 
was a sofa, horsehair, of course, that 
my mother had when she was first 
married. It was not large, and there 
was a throw over it of some kind of 


Roman striped material and a large 
yellow velvet pillow with yellow 
painted roses at each corner. 


After supper when there chanced 
to be company we all went into the 
back parlor where the stove was. 
Edgar and I would take down one of 
Dr. Kane’s books, sit on this sofa, and 
pretend we were looking at the pic- 
tures, but in reality we were whisper- 
ing awful things about the company, 
sticking out teeth out like Mrs. Dunn, 
and looking meek like Mr. Dunn. 


Sometimes the company might 
glance our way and remark ‘“‘what 
mannerly well-behaved children we 
were.”” “I only wish poor Annie’s 
children were like that. They’re al- 
ways into somethin’ or other” said 
old Mrs. McCarney raising her eyes to- 
ward Heaven and mumbling some- 
thing to herself that sounded like 
“*God’s will be done.”’ 


A Victorian parlor in Buffalo. 
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It was not an unusual thing to 
have the three McCarney sisters at our 
house for Sunday night supper. They 
were three old maid school teachers, 
Annie, Bessie, and Becky. Annie, by 
the way was not an old maid, al- 
though you always thought of her as 
one. She was married and had a son 
called Peter, but her husband deserted 
her in the early days of their marriage. 
Peter was now a gangling lad of ten, 
and was a marvel of wonders if ever 
there was one. His one and only idea 
of amusement was chanting Latin, 
building little altars with his blocks, 
and going through the motions of the 
Mass, tinkling bells and genuflecting, 
and lighting imaginary candles until 
the three McCarney sisters and the old 
grandmother could see nothing but 
the Vatican in the distance. 


Peter McCarney was constantly 
being held up as a proper example for 
Edgar and me to follow, but his piety, 
his wisdom, his great holiness did no- 
thing more than engender in our 
hearts a great distaste for the poor lad. 
In fact we made up a wicked game in 
secret called ““Doodle Bug McCarney.”’ 
We’d pretend we were roasting him 
alive, sticking him full of pins, and 
drowning him in vinegar. 


Well, he never reached the Vati- 
can. In fact, he never reached the 
priesthood. I was always curious to 
know why, and when I grew up I once 
asked my mother, but she answered 
vaguely something about his health, 
for it was never her habit to spread 
news. But long after I myself was 
married, and David was in his first 
year at Canisius, he happened to say 
one day, “‘there’s a funny old bird of a 
Prof. teaching the new class that came 
in. He just helps out when one of the 
regular teachers are not there. His 
name is McCarney.”’ 

“What is his first name?’ I asked. 

“T think it’s Peter,” said David. 


The three McCarney sisters were 
always making novenas, and missions, 
and jubilees, and three days this and 
three days that, and the nine Tuesdays 
and the fourteen Wednesdays and 
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were without doubt in a great state of 
holiness. 

They usually wore black silk dress- 
es that rattled, a medal or two, and a 
gold cross for ornament. They always 
spoke in whispers from being in 
church so much, and I can’t remember 
ever having heard them laugh, or 
even having seen them smile, for that 
matter. As I recall their conversation, 
it mostly concerned death, anoint- 
ments, and funerals. 

Old Mrs. McCarney was very much 
crippled with what was then called 
rheumatism. I cannot say for certain 
how many petticoats she wore to 
“keep the chill off her legs” but it 
would be no surprise to me if the 
number was seven or eight. As a child 
with a vivid imagination I thought 
she resembled a penwiper. She wore a 
large bonnet on her head, something 
like a ‘“‘poke” perhaps, with a long 
crepe veil hanging down the back and 


‘another in front shoved away from 


the face. This bonnet she never re- 
moved, although her visit lasted the 
whole of an afternoon and evening. 


We felt very much honored that 
old Mrs. McCarney came to see us for 
it was understood she never went 
visiting, but because my father and 
her dead husband, Capt. McCarney, 
were dear friends, she made the 
exception in our case. 


It took the united efforts of the 
three McCarney sisters to engineer the 
trip across the city down to our house. 
To hoist her in and out of the street 
car and propel her down the short 
block to our house, Annie and Becky 
were on each side clutching an arm 
and Bessie pushed from the back. If 
Edgar and I happened to be in the 
yard at the time, the cry would go out, 
“Here come the McCarneys.”’ One of 
us would fly into the house to arouse 
the family; and the other would run 
and fling open the gate that the pro- 
cession might pass in. 


Mrs. McCarney was a very mourn- 
ful old lady whose one joy in life 
seemed to be visiting graveyards and 
going to funerals. She remembered 
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with great accuracy the number of 
carriages, and the ‘‘Sheafs of wheat 
that you couldn’t put your two arms 
around,” and the size of the ‘‘Pillows 
with father or mother or sister or 
brother outlined on them; blue im- 
mortals that would have to go end- 
ways in the door they’d be so big.” 


She was almost totally deaf, and 
kept right on talking while others 
were talking. On one occasion they 
had all been to New York to visit 
Sylvester McCarney, her son, and as 
soon as they returned they came in a 
body to our house to tell of all they’d 
been through. Now it seems Sylvester 
had married a rich woman and was 
somewhat successful himself at what- 
ever business he turned his hand to. 
And according to the McCarneys they 
were living in great style and luxury. 
Annie and Becky were speaking, ‘““The 
carpets, Mrs. Hughes, were so thick 


you’d sink down in them when you. 


walked, and the silver on the table 
would dazzle the eyes in your head.” 


“But the bedbugs,”’ said old Mrs. 
McCarney, ‘“‘We slept in the son’s 
grand bed, an’ I never saw so many 
bedbugs.”’ 


“Oh Mother! We’re speaking 
about the silver,’’ squeaked Annie, 
horrified. And while Annie and Becky 
talked fast and furious, the old lady 
kept on mumbling about the bedbugs 
devouring her through the black night, 
until they finally hoisted her out of 
the chair and began the long toilsome 
journey home. Two or three of my 
sisters usually accompanied them as 
far as the streetcar and probably 
helped to boost her in. She always 
carried her big black prayer beads 
wrapped around her hand and off and 
on between her reminiscences of the 
son’s grand bed and its occupants 
kept reciting the rosary. 


MRS. NELLIGAN 


Mrs. Nelligan was a short, dumpy, 
little woman without any teeth. She 
was very pious and innocent and be- 
lieved in signs, ghosts, spirits, and, of 


course, fairies. For years, ever since I 
could remember, she had come to our 
house every Monday morning, come 
rain or shine, to do the family washing, 
and an occasional extra day for clean- 
ing, especially during the spring house- 
cleaning period when a great earth- 
quaking took place in most homes. 
Carpets were hung on the line for 
beating, beds were taken apart and 
carried out into the yard for airing. 
Quilts, comforts, and blankets were 
washed, and the big stove in the back 
parlor was taken down, cleaned, rolled 
out into the woodshed, covered with 
burlaps, and left until autumn. Yes, 
Mrs. Nelligan was always on hand 
whenever we needed her. 

Once, she told my mother, when 
she was living in London ‘wid the 
auld man,”’ here was what happened. 

“The auld man onct had a terrible 
experience wid the fairies an’ there’s 
not a word of lie in this. Shure ’twas a 
blessed Easter Sunday, no less, and 
the auld man had on a fine new suit of 
clothes wid a nap to them, and a 
grand high hat of gray felt wid a sprig 
of blessed palm in the side of it. 

““An’ after Mass, away he went 
with himself to visit some auld friends 
an’ bid them the time o’ day. Well, 
Mrs. Hughes, he never came back all 
day nor all night either. But the next 
mom didn’t they find him an’ the 
sense gone out of him sleepin’ in the 
Lane wid his grand new shoes under 
his head for a pillow. An’ when he was 
carried to the house an’ revived, here 
is his story. 

‘It seems he was on the way home 
about dusk when all of a sudden he 
heard music, an’ before you could 
shake a lamb’s tail wasn’t there a 
troop of fairies around him pullin’ 
him this way and that, an’ the first 
thing he knew wasn’t he on the back 
of a great white horse gallopin’ over 
land an’ sea, an’ the moon an’ stars 
dancin’ in the sky itself, an’ the fairies 
pipin’ away on their little pipes to 
beat Gallagher. 

“In some way they put the sleep 
on me,” he ended up, ‘‘an’ you found 
me in my own Lane.” 
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The old man related this with all 
the force and truth of gospel. ‘‘An’ so 
that’s how it happened.” said old 
Mrs. Nelligan. 


Another episode comes to my 
mind regarding Mrs. Nelligan. As I said 
she was always on hand every Monday 
morning without fail. We could always 
depend on her. But one memorable 
Monday morning she failed to arrive 
and instead came a little boy with a 
note written by her married daughter 
Mag which read: Mrs. Hughes - I can’t 
come to wash today or ever in the 
future. Mary Jane Nelligan. 


Naturally a bomb bursting over 
our heads in mid-air would not create 
greater consternation in the Hughes 
family. Never again to see old Mrs. 
Nelligan waddling around the back 
yard hanging up the clothes so 
“they’d get a puff o’ the wind” to 
use her own words, or to hear her 
mumbling her prayers over the wash 
tub. During vacation time, Edgar and I 
might be watching her sprinkling the 
dry clothes and putting them in the 
clothes basket, and she would tell us 
ghost stories and apparitions that were 
constantly appearing to the “auld 
man” at home. Here I must explain 
that the ‘“‘auld man”’ had a weak heart, 
to believe himself, and the only thing 
that seemed to revive him when the 
attacks came on was a spoonful or 
two of rum. So poor old Mrs. Nelligan 
kept him well supplied and left him 
snug and safe at home to enjoy his 
visions and apparitions while she spent 
her days toiling and moiling over 
washtubs. 


But in the course of time nature 
took its toll and the ‘‘auld man’”’ up 
and died and went to his reward. Mrs. 
Nelligan seemed to take great consola- 
tion in his passing, for to use her own 
words, ‘‘I’m tellin’ ye, Mrs. Hughes, if 
he war Grover Cleveland in all his 
glory he couldn’t have had a grander 
wake. The sisters an’ the priests bump- 
ed into aich other comin’ and goin’, 
an’ the prayers an’ blessens an’ the 
holy water itself flowin’ like a river. 
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Shure the Third Ward never had a 
grander funeral.’”” And she would 
close her eyes tight and shake her 
head from side to side at a loss for 
words. 


Now, it seems her daughter Mag 
was working as a hired girl for a 
German doctor in New York City. 
This doctor seemed to be some sort of 
a scientist wholly engrossed with his 
experiments and, while middle aged, 
had never married. But now, behold- 
ing the good meals that Mrs. Nelligan’s 
Mag was setting before him and no- 
ticing the decent care she was taking 
of his clothing, etc., he decided to 
marry her and endow her with all his 
worldly goods. This unbelievably 
good fortune fell at her feet shortly 
after her father’s funeral. What was 
more reasonable than that she come 
to Buffalo and transport her poor 
hard working old mother to New 
York City to share her good fortune 
and spend the remainder of her life 
with her and the German doctor. She 
bought her mother a fine new ward- 
robe before they left Buffalo. A black 
silk dress that would stand alone, and 
a boa of cock feathers to wear around 
her neck, and a bonnet with ‘‘pansies 
on [it] fit for any queen.” “I’m tellin’ 
ye,” said Mrs. Nelligan when relating 
these wonders, ‘‘Ye never saw the like. 
Shure I felt like a play actress an’ 
every one lookin’ at me. 


“Well, we got to New York, an’ 
the roarin’ of the people an’ the 
rushin’ an’ the crowdin’, an’ the 
janglin’ of the whistles an’ bells, "deed 
you couldn’t keep your wits about 
you. 

“The Doctor’s house was brick, 
no less, an’ had bars acrost the win- 
dows like a jail itself. The poor man 
himself seemed to be wanderin’ 
around in a daze, mixin’ an’ squintin’ 
at the bits of bottles he’d have ona 
table before him filled wid powders 
and pills. German was all he could 
talk, an’, O, the slishen’ an’ the 
sloshin’ of him, but Mag seemed to get 
on all right wid him. An’ now [ll tell 
ye what brought me back to Buffalo.” 


Here, she lowered her voice and 
looked about to see that no one was 
listening. ‘‘Mag never mentioned to 
me that he was a Free Mason.”’ (Here 
she shuddered and drew her shawl 
closer about her.) “Not a word did 
she ever say, that one. May we be kept 
from dangers an’ perils. 

“So one fine day wasn’t there a 
parade or some kind of doin’s an’ 
didn’t he want the gold fringe on the 
little apron the Masons wear tacked 
on where it had become loose, an’ he 
puts it on my lap an’ makes motions 
would I[ fix it for him. Well, I took a 
needle and thread to sew on the 
fringe and suddenly I took a great 
pain in my side. I thought for a min- 
ute I was dyin’ an’ I jumped up an’ 
the bit of an apron fell to the floor an’ 
that very minute the pain left. So I 
made up my mind then and there it’s 
a way back out o’ that. I’d go. So 
here I am, an’ I'll be here to wash 
come Monday.” 


THE NEIGHBORS 


Mr. and Mrs. Martin Durkin lived 
next door in a frame house something 
like ours although not as large. Mrs. 
Durkin was a very rich woman owning 
much Main Street property that was 
valuable and brought her in a large in- 
come. Though without education she 
was a stately large woman wearing a 
false front parted down the middle, 
always well corseted, and usually 
dressed in some brown material but- 
toned up the front with small brown 
buttons close together. Sunday when 
she went to church at St. Patrick’s she 
wore a heavy black corded silk dol- 
man trimmed with black jet beads and 
a bonnet with feathers. 


There was a story about her hav- 
ing amassed all this money in the 
following unsavory manner, but my 
mother said she never believed it. It 
seemed she kept a sailors lodging 
house somewhere near the foot of 
Main St. in a rather rough neighbor- 
hood. And when the sailors got paid, 
and they paid big money on the Lakes 


in those days, the sailors would dump 
the greater share of their wages into 
her lap for safekeeping when they 
went out to have a time. As some of 
them never lived to come back, of 
course, it went unclaimed, so... . 
The Port of Buffalo had a very evil 
name. It even surpassed Chicago 
according to lake men. 

It seems her first husband died 
and she later married her young 
brother-in-law, Martin, whom she was 
educating in St. Joseph’s College. He 
seemed 15 or 20 years younger than 
she but as they were both large and 
stately the difference in ages was not 
too noticeable. 

Their house was furnished very 
richly. The chairs and sofas were up- 
holstered in emerald green velvet 
heavily fringed and studded with gold 
nails. Several costly oil paintings 
adorned the walls, but the subjects 
were rather dismal, as I remember 
them. There was a wreck at sea, ‘‘All 
Hands Lost,” being the title. Another 
one was the beheading of Mary, Queen 
of Scots and still another called ‘“‘The 
Last Hope.” This was a figure of a 
woman clutching a dark blue robe 
about her and her head bowed down 
over an anchor. Another large gilt 
framed steel engraving, ““The Funeral 
of Wellington,’ hung over the back 
parlor mantel, while its companion 
piece, ‘‘The Dying Gladiator,’ hung 
over the bookcase. 


The dining room pictures were not 
less doleful. One was a brace of dead 
ducks on a silver platter, the blood 
streaming out of their poor necks for 
a realistic touch. Then there was the 
one of the ‘‘Assassination of President 
Lincoln” with the villain Booth stand- 
ing on the stage with a smoking re- 
volver in his hand. But between the 
two dining room windows beamed the 
benign countenance of Pope Pius IX. 


It became known that the Durkins 
were having a bathroom put into their 
house. A bathroom in those days was 
a real luxury and more or less of an 
innovation. Of course, I had heard of 
them but had never seen one and had 
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no knowledge of what they looked 
like. But I had the impression from 
what Edgar told me that they were 
large rooms filled near to the top with 
water, and you could sail boats and 
swim and dive, as in the lake. 


Now Mrs. Durkin’s kitchen win- 
dow overlooked a portion of our 
back garden where the Isobel grapes 
climbed up a trellis. These were very 
small amethyst colored grapes in 
tight bunches that we loved, and their 
perfume was delightful. 


Edgar told me in guarded whispers 
that once he climbed up the trellis and 
beheld the bathroom with the waves 
swishing about just like Lake Erie. 
Of course, I yearned to see this great 
sight too, and after much begging and 
pleading, it was arranged that I was to 
stand on Edgar’s back and see for my- 
self. Well, what I saw was indeed 
astonishing. Not waves nor water nor 
lighthouses nor beaches but the 
stately Mrs. Durkin herself kneading a 
pan of biscuit [dough] in a great halo 
of smoke, the smoke coming from a 
clay pipe she held in her mouth. The 
sight of a woman smoking was so odd 
and horrifying that I screamed in 
terror and so startled poor Mrs. 
Durkin that the pipe dropped out of 
her mouth, slam bang into the biscuit 
[dough]. I tumbled off Edgar’s back, 
who was unaware of what I had seen. 
The two of us fled for our lives and 
hid in the doghouse until supper time, 
afraid that Mrs. Durkin had been there 
before us with the dire news of our 
villainy. 

But to our relief all was calm and 
serene, and we were never told on. 
And for that reason I loved Mrs. 
Durkin all the days of her life and 
often think of her now with a grateful 
heart. In those days smoking for 
women was not to be thought of. 
Long afterwards it was explained to 
me that Mrs. Durkin had taken up 
smoking on her Doctor’s advice as a 
relief from asthma. 

Of course, beer was taboo too, 
and no decent woman would be 
caught drinking beer. Even to mention 
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the name was almost as bad as a 
‘“‘swear word.”’ Still there were excep- 
tions, as in the case of Mrs. Durkin. 
For instance, my Grandmother Curran 
had her glass of beer every night 
before supper. It was sort of a ritual. 
When my Uncle Samuel came home 
from work his first official act was to 
take a little tin pail and go to a nearby 
saloon and come back with a pint. 
Grandmother would pour herself out 
a glass and pour the remainder down 
the drain in the sink. Then she took 
down the poker and thrusting it into 
the coals let it become red hot, after 
which she put it in the glass of beer 
whereupon there was a great sizzling 
and foaming. (This it was explained 
was to take the chill off it.) Then she 
sat down upon a chair and sipped it 
slowly with much grimacing and 
shuddering, as though it were very 
distasteful, which no doubt it was. 
Then we all went in to supper. 


Directly next door to our house, 
divided by a high wooden fence, was 
Mrs. Walters’ saloon and candy store. 
This was a large three story brick 
building kept scrupulously clean and 
orderly. The large windows of the 
candy store were always glistening 
with clean paper napkins under the 
candy jars, and the cold blue oilcloth 
on the floor was spotless. The other 
part of the building was the saloon, 
and Mrs. Walters’ husband, Jake, was 
in full charge there. The second floor 
was rented out to tenants. The third 
floor was a public hall where certain 
German societies held their meetings, 
as well as the Catholic C. M. B. A., of 
which my brother-in-law, Matt Scan- 
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lon, was Secretary. Mr. and Mrs. 
Walters and their four children, three 
boys and a girl my age, lived in the 
back rooms behind the candy store. 
The girl’s name was Lula, and the 
three boys were Billy, Fritz, and Jake. 

Over the street at the saloon 
entrance was a large highly colored 
sign. It depicted a King with a crown 
on his head, an ermine robe flung over 
his shoulders, and a foaming glass of 
lager beer in his hand. Underneath 
this picture in bold silver letters, was 
something written in German. It al- 
ways aroused my curiosity as a child. 
Edgar knew what the sign meant, but 
he wouldn’t tell me for a long time. 
Finally, he relented and told me for 
two bites out of my apple. It meant, 
“Come Let Us Drink Like Luther.” 
These words brought chills down my 
spine. Often on a March night when I 
would hear the wind banging the sign 
against the post, I’d dig my head down 
deep under the clothes and imagine 
that any minute I would see Luther 
peeking in the window at me. 


Next door to Walters’ well kept 
place was a shabby little cottage used 
as a candy store. It was occupied and 
run by Mr. and Mrs. Wilkes and their 
little brood of children. ‘‘Taffy” 
Wilkes was a cook on a canal boat and 
was a dark, greasy looking man with 
black hair and whiskers. He cooked on 
the canal boat all week, and every 
Saturday morning you could see him 
coming home carrying a black oilcloth 
valise. And about an hour or two after 
his arrival, a very sweet pungent 
aroma would come drifting over into 
our yard, and we knew “Taffy” 
Wilkes was making the next week’s 
supply of taffy in his dirty back yard. 


Edgar and I would peer through 
the slats of the fence at him and 
watch him stir the mess with a great 
black iron spoon. Edgar said Billy 
Walters told him he often stirred it 
with an old grapevine slat if the spoon 
wasn’t handy. The pot was black and 
rather unsavory looking, but the smell 
was heavenly, regardless. Later, he 
would pour the taffy in some battered 


looking pans, and go off to the canal 
boat to cook, and Mrs. Wilkes would 
sell it over her little, littered counter. 
I should have mentioned before that 
it was originally a small cottage turned 
into a candy store with a little bell 
over the door that rang shrilly when- 
ever anyone opened the door. 

There were fly-specked glass jars 
in the window holding licorice babies 
that seemed to be stuck together. And 
other jars held peppermint sticks, and 
horehound sticks in different stages of 
decay. If you should enter the store to 
buy a penny’s worth of taffy, Mrs. 
Wilkes would emerge from some dark 
cavity in the back, a baby in one arm 
and clutching her wrapper together 
that always seemed to be in the act of 
falling off. She was a tall, dark, gaunt 
woman with circles under her eyes 
and heavy black hair that might tum- 
ble down any minute for the lack of 
pins to anchor it. 

She kept a little pile of dark 
brown paper squares cut from old 
paper bags (so Billy Walters said), and 
as the taffy never seemed to get hard 
she would lather it on the paper where 
it would stick, and one would have to 
lick it off with the tongue. But as 
children we were not squeamish and 
thought nothing ever tasted so good. 


Knowing nothing of germs in 
those days, we were at a loss to know 
why we were not allowed to buy any- 
thing in Wilkes, but were allowed to 
spend our pennies, when we got them, 
in Mrs. Walters’ scrupulously clean 
store. A man in a white jacket from 
Holmwoods came every Saturday 
afternoon to deliver candy in his 
closed, clean wagon, driven by a snow 
white horse with a bell on his neck. 


In Mrs. Walters’ bright showcases 
were four spotless pans: one of white 
taffy, one of chocolate, and two of 
pale yellow molasses. But they all 
seemed tasteless, without any sort of 
flavor. The longing for Mrs. Wilkes’ 
dark, sticky taffy became more acute 
when we compared them. 

Mr. and Mrs. McKay lived in the 
apartment over Mrs. Walters’ candy 
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store. Mr. McKay was an engineer on 
the railroad and worked nights. He 
was a short, square, broad shouldered 
man with iron gray whiskers and 
resembled General Grant. 


He spent part of the morning in 
his back yard tending some little beds 
of radishes and lettuce, etc. Edgar and 
I made up queer little games when we 
were children, many of them with 
penalties attached to give them zest. 
One was to swing from the pear tree 
and land on a certain mark and the 
one that failed would have to go over 
to the fence and call out in a loud 
voice through the biggest crack, ‘‘Mr. 
McKay/Fell in the Bay,” then run like 
mad and hide behind the currant 
bushes. 


About a block from our house on 
the way to St. Patrick’s church was a 
sort of a warehouse or mill. There was 
always a floury smell emanating from 
it. It was kept by a man named D. L. 
Waters, a tall, thin man with a goatee 
who always wore a long linen duster 
and looked as though he slept in a 
flour barrel. Edgar said he would look 
like Uncle Sam if he had red, white, 
and blue pants on. The sliding doors 
of this place were usually closed all 
but a wide crack where he could peek 
in and see old D. L. Waters working at 
a little desk. Edgar and I would dare 
each other to put our mouths close to 
the crack and holler: “D. L. Waters, 
Sons and daughters, Fell down stairs, 
And lost his garters,” then we would 
run lickity split down Emslie St. to 
church, for we were usually on our 
way to 9 o’clock Mass at old St. 
Patrick’s. Edgar had golden hair and 
blue eyes with a very angelic expres- 
sion, and no one would dream by 
looking at him that he would have any 
part in such shenanigans. Anything 
might be expected from me. I once 
heard my mother explaining to Aunt 
Coffee, “that I was a strange child.” 

“Who do you think she takes 
after?” asked Aunt Coffee. 

My mother raised her eyes toward 
Heaven and whispered, “her Aunt 
Lib.” 
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This Aunt Lib was Judge McKin- 
nen’s wife and my father’s eldest sister. 
My father was very clannish where his 
relatives were concerned and went 
constantly to see them, and they al- 
ways visited back and forth. My 
mother was very fond of them all and 
was always known to speak highly of 
them. However, suddenly Aunt Lib 
was dropped and her name seldom 
mentioned. As near as I could learn 
she had ceased being a Catholic. When 
she died, Judge McKinnen sent a box 
of her jewlery to our house, which, of 
course, Mary appropriated. There 
were pearl earrings and breastpins, 
rings set with topazes, a turquoise set, 
bracelets, etc. In the letter that 
accompanied these treasures Judge 
McKinnen wrote, “No fairer wife did 
ere draw breath/ Than my dear wife 
Elizabeth.” 


“Oh, the villain,’’ said my pious 
mother in horror. After many years 
we heard that Judge McKinnen joined 
the Catholic Church on his deathbed, 
and died a great holy death. 


Mrs. Schwagler was the cleaning 
woman for No. 5 Public School. The 
school was a bare, bleak, brick build- 
ing, three stories high, that stood in 
the center of a gravelly yard and was 
next to Wilkes’ candy store. Every day 
at 4:30 she went past our house with 
a broad, black hat on her head, a mop 
over her shoulder, and a pail of water 
in her hand. ‘‘Pookie”’ Schwagler, her 
son, raised rabbits and often carried 
them around in his pocket. We under- 
stood they stewed them, ate them, 
and sold their fur skins to old Mr. 
Swartz, who made his headquarters in 
a little shed in Walters’ backyard. Old 
Mr. Swartz had a big Newfoundland 
dog with red eyes that drew a little 
wagon when Mr. Swartz made his 
rounds. When Edgar and I looked 
through the crack in our fence we 
would see him giving the dog his 
supper, a great big heap of bones and 
soup meat that Mrs. Walters would 
donate. Then the two of them, master 
and dog, would sleep together in the 
little shed. We came to conclusions 
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very readily in those days, and some- 
times when I look back I wonder just 
how much was imagination. We 
thought he skinned cats too, and as 
our two gray cats were very dear to us 
we lived in a state of terror whenever 
they disappeared. 


MARY 


Mary was my eldest sister. She was 
twenty-six when I was born and in the 
height of her white rose beauty. As I 
remember her back in those days she 
was something to gaze on with won- 
der. First of all, she had a very white 
skin with a touch of pink in her 
cheeks, large well spaced eyes, some- 
times yellow, and at night amber- 
colored, lovely arched black eyebrows, 
a good shaped thin-lipped mouth; but 
it was her nose that gave her that 
proud, imperious look. It was slightly 
arched like my father’s. Her hair was 
like black silk, and she wore it some- 
times in a French twist, and some- 
times in a crown on top of her well- 
shaped head. She had, as I remember, 
an ordinary slight figure, not too tall, 
and a sort of distinguished walk. Her 
voice was thin and musical. Somebody 
said once that when he heard her talk, 
“it sounded like birds singing in the 
distance.”” She had excellent taste 
and made whatever she wore look rare 
and expensive. She wore very little 
jewelry and never rings, in a day when 
the wearing of jewelry was very much 
in order. At that time nobody would 
wear imitation stones or jewels. 


She did not attend St. Patrick’s 
church, but had a pew in St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral where she usually attended 
High Mass. It was quite an event to 
watch her getting ready for church. 
Edgar and I would sit on the floor and 
never take our eyes off her. I will say 
she always made us welcome (for she 
liked children, babies, and animals) 
and would often send us on errands 
down to the kitchen for the shoe 
polish or to bring up her hat from the 
front hatrack. One impression always 
remains with me, of her wearing a 


pale lavender, muslin dress lavishly 
trimmed with gray ruffles, and flow- 
ing sleeves with tiny gray ruffles up 
the shoulder, each ruffle edged with 
fine lace. With this she wore a large 
white chip hat trimmed with lavender 
plumes and white kid gloves. She was 
for years head milliner in Wrights, 
Buffalo’s most fashionable store, for 
in those days dry goods stores did not 
combine millinery or shoes or toys. 


One blustery January day, Sister 
St. Mary and Mother St. Peter were 
walking up Niagara St. on the way 
home to their convent on Porter Ave. 
(a convent boarding school where I 
later went) when the fire engines came 
rushing down the street. The Sisters 
began to pray for the poor creatures 
burned out of their homes on this 
terrible day, when what was it but 
their own Holy Angels Convent that 
was on fire. Well, it was not a total 
loss and in no time their old students 
and friends began to have fairs, 
bazaars, and dramatics to help cover 
the loss. 

It was finally decided to put on 
Mary, Queen of Scots, in five acts. 
The part of Queen Mary, of course, 
was to be taken by Mary. Well, as 
usual, she did herself proud in trailing 
black velvet with a white coif and a 
cross of diamonds (borrowed) at her 
neck and a great deal of money was 
made. My mother took Edgar and me 
one night to see it and, of course, I 
was greatly impressed. It seemed very 
real and tragic, and I shivered and 
quaked as I looked on. One scene 
impressed me most. It was the meet- 
ing of Queen Elizabeth and Mary 
Stuart in Hampton Court. It seems the 
proud Mary Stuart was begging 
Elizabeth for her freedom and to be 
allowed to go back to Scotland. 
Elizabeth, of course, refused and in 
most dramatic language Mary Stuart 
let loose a volley of wrath that brought 
the house to their feet, and finally 
ended by calling her a bastard. 


On the way home that night in 
the street car, my mind full of what I 
had seen, I suddenly asked my mother 
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in a loud voice, ‘“‘What was a bastard?” 
My scandalized mother gave me a 
pinch and a shake and told me never 
dare to let her hear me say that word 
again while the angelic Edgar looked 
on in mild disapproval. 

When we got home and were up- 
stairs alone, I asked him if he knew 
what a bastard was, and he said, “‘Sure, 
it’s sort of an ox.”’ This left me more 
confused than ever. 

Mary, Queen of Scots was a great 
success, and Mary did herself proud in 
the role. The Gray Nuns pampered 
and petted her and beamed their 
approval. And as my father was 
known to say later, he thought it all 
went to her head and caused her to 
think she was a royal personage in 
reality. 


DOGS 


On my fifth birthday I remember 
sitting on our broad back steps eating 
a piece of bread and butter with brown 
sugar on it, and sharing it with a big 
shaggy dog named Prince. I remember 
the sweet smell of the lilacs that lined 
the side fence and were just coming 
into bloom. I remember the very dress 
Thad on, a white muslin with the figure 
of a dog’s head carrying a cane in his 
mouth, and my new slippers that I 
had gotten for a birthday present. 

My mother always insisted I was 
all wrong about the dog, Prince, for he 
died before I was born. But that scene 
always remained etched in my 
memory. This Prince lived a long and 
useful life and was much loved by the 
family. 

Dick, a lovely snow white Spitz 
dog, was one of my sister Theresa’s 
wedding presents, and as Edgar and I 
grew very much attached to him, and 
as her husband did not particularly 
care for dogs, she gave him to us. He 
was our constant companion, gentle 
and dependable, but growled and 
barked and snarled at strangers or 
visitors the moment they came in the 
gate. Complaints poured in, and at 
length he bit the postman and tore his 
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pants and that was the finish. 

Buffalo didn’t have an S.P.C.A. in 
those days but any policeman on his 
beat would get orders to shoot at sight 
when complaints came in. Well, I 
remember an August night, seeing 
a crowd in front of our house looking 
down at something on the street and a 
policeman standing with a revolver in 
his hand. It was poor Dick. That I was 
brokenhearted goes without saying, 
and I wrote a long poem to commem- 
orate the event. I can’t recall it all but 
just the last verse: 


And they laid him to rest, 
With his paws on his breast, 
Far, far from his own sunny home. 
And the night dew falls, 
And the breezes sigh, 
And none but the angels and God 
are nigh, 


I showed this to my mother in the 
hopes of getting sympathy, but I was 
told that if I’d study my catechism, 
learn the eight beatitudes, and the 
corporal works of mercy, it would be 
more to my credit! 


MRS. DRAKE 


During the winter months when 
navigation on the Lakes was over and 
the boats laid up in dry dock, we had 
plenty of visitors at our house - lake 
captains, engineers, etc. Captain Drake 
and Mrs. Drake usually came together 
for my mother and Mrs. Drake were 
dear friends. There was a Captain 
White, Captain Anderson, and a Cap- 
tain Mallon. They would usually repair 
to the kitchen to smoke and talk. 
Captain Mallon and Captain Drake 
were deep sea sailors in their youth 
and told many terrifying tales of their 
adventures. Edgar and I loved to listen, 
but as we had to go up to bed at eight 
o’clock in the dark (for small children 
could not be trusted with lighted 
lamps), we were usually in a great 
state of fear. We would clutch each 
other by the hand and tremble at 
every sound. 
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Mrs. Drake was a tiny woman with 
a heart shaped face, frizzy hair, and 
small claw-like hands full of diamond 
rings. In winter she wore a long, very 
voluminous mink coat down to her 
heels. She must have had it for a long 
time for it was faded yellow. My 
mother and Mary’s minks' were 
dark with a darker stripe through 
them. My father was a great judge of 
good furs, and he was the one who 
bought them somewhere in Canada 
and brought them down the Lakes. 
Now Mrs. Drake took good care of her 
mink coat and kept it well saturated 
with saltpeter and camphor, and the 
smell was anything but pleasant. 
Edgar and I would dare each other to 
go and stick our noses in the fur, 
when it would be hanging on our hat- 
rack. Then we’d run like mad out into 
the air until the effect would wear off. 

Now some of these lake men with 
so much idle time on their hands 
during the winter perhaps took a glass 
too much than was good for them. 

There would be times when my 
mother would be making mincemeat, 
or boiling down odds and ends of soap 
for future wash days (for nothing 
must be wasted) when possibly I 
might spot Mrs. Drake and her yellow 


Medical Crisis 
At Fort Niagara, 1779-80 
By H. A. Vernon 


Crises and emergencies were com- 
monplace in frontier life in North 
America from the periods of earliest 
settlement to perhaps mid-nineteenth 
century. Settlements west of the At- 
lantic seaboard and far-flung military 
and trading posts in the Great Lakes 
area, the upper Mississippi Valley, and 
the Northwest? suffered from uncer- 


mink coat coming down the street. 
When Mrs. Drake came alone without 
the Captain there was but one conclu- 
sion. Child that I was, I always sensed 
disaster and no doubt my mother did 
too. For as soon as Mrs. Drake was 
seated inside, the pots and kettles 
were pushed back on the stove, and 
the teakettle was put on and some 
cake cut and put on a tray, and Mrs. 
Drake, who would be dabbing at her 
eyes with a handkerchief, would be 
urged to drink some tea to keep her 
spirits up. To my mother’s question- 
ing look she would nod and say, 
“Jimmy’s at it again.” 

With a child’s curiosity I tried to 
hear what was being said and would 
even prolong my practicing hour at 
the piano hoping against hope. But 
Mrs. Drake spoke in whispers, and my 
mother would shake her head in 
sympathy. Sometimes she remained 
all night, and the next day the Captain 
would come for her. He was a jolly 
sort of man. Nothing was said, no 
explanations made, and after a while 
he helped her on with the mink coat. 
Off they went arm in arm like two 
lovebirds, and before long Mrs. Drake 
would be wearing another diamond 
ring, the usual peace offering. 


tainties in communications and the 
transport of goods year around be- 
cause of their great distances from 
bases of supply. Shipments of food 
and provisions were spoiled or dam- 
aged by lake or sea water. There was 
always danger of Indian attack and 
perverse weather which brought crop 
failures. 
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Lesser known dangers, perhaps, 
were the medical crises which must 
have occasionally arisen at various 
frontier outposts; these frequently 
involved overburdened hospital facil- 
ities and a shortage of both trained 
medical personnel and medical sup- 
plies. Fort Niagara, although rather 
close to the center of British govern- 
ment in Quebec, was no exception in 
this matter. 


The frequent gales during the 
bleak fall and winter of 1779-80 
brought problems of great concern to 
Dr. James McCausland, surgeon-gen- 
eral to the King’s 8th Regiment, who 
was then stationed at Fort Niagara. 
That winter and the following spring, 


this surgeon-physician faced two 
emergencies of considerable mag- 
nitude. 


One was the overcrowded condi- 
tion of the fort itself, owing to the 
vast influx of refugees who had fled 
the Genesee country following the 
devastating expedition of General 
John Sullivan against the Indians and 
British in August-September, 1779. 
Early fall saw the arrival of homeless, 
destitute Senecas and Cayugas, ref- 
ugee Loyalists, as well as bedraggled 
British regulars and Butler’s Rangers 
returning to Niagara in defeat. In early 
October, the commandant at Niagara, 
Lt. Col. Mason Bolton, faced what he 
considered an impossible task, the 
feeding and maintenance of 3,678 
Indians then at the fort. He wrote 
to Sir Frederick Haldimand, the gov- 
ernor-in-chief of Canada, that the pre- 
vious month 5,036 Indians, including 
wives and children, had been supplied 
and fed.? Malnutrition, wounds, and 
chronic complaints of one type or an- 
other afflicted many who had sought 
refuge in the fort. 


Shipping had closed in November, 
and medicines were in short supply -- 
a situation which was to remain crit- 
ical until the spring of 1780. During 
the bad weather of the winter months, 
men garrisoned at British outposts 
such as Niagara, Detroit, Michilimac- 
kinac were virtually cut off from 
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civilization. Even in milder seasons, 
travel into the Indian country of west- 
ern New York and beyond was long 
and difficult. Overland travel by 
horse, over woods trails, commonly 
took six days from Oswego to Fort 
Niagara, while voyage by either bat- 
teau or canoe was not much better. 
With favorable winds and a tranquil 
lake, one might travel from Oswego to 
Niagara in four days. However, fre- 
quent high winds and choppy water 
on both Lakes Ontario and Erie made 
travel during the winter months dan- 
gerous. 


Provisions and medicines at Niag- 
ara might not hold out through the 
winter, Haldimand feared, and his 
concern in the fall of 1779, led to his 
suggestion that Indian women and 
children be sent to Montreal, where 
better care could be given them. 
It also appears that as late as No- 
vember, the governor-in-chief hoped 
that the convalescent men of the 8th 
Regiment and Butler’s Rangers could 
be cared for in Montreal, or possibly 
Quebec, and be sent back in the 
spring.* Such a plan might have some- 
what relieved the inedical case load 
at Niagara, yet there is no record 
that such a proposal was ever acted 
upon. 


Meanwhile, added to the short 
supply of medicines at the fort was 
the increasing shortage of fresh veg- 
etables, and these were usually en- 
tirely consumed by early spring. The 
resulting scurvy among men of the 
garrison might be prevented, Dr. 
McCausland believed, by providing a 
generous allowance of spruce beer.® 
This antiscorbutic and tonic medicine 
was commonly made from the oil 
and/or twigs of the white spruce, 
combined with molasses or sugar, and 
yeast. Scurvy had been known in 
British North America as early as the 
winter of 1608-09.° 


Niagara, however, was a fort 
where fresh meat was rarely to be had; 
references to bad shipments of pork 
were not infrequent, and most spoilage 
of meat in hogsheads was due to lack 


of sufficient brine, or “pickle,” as 
well as to excessively high temper- 
atures during shipment.” Such a fresh 
meat shortage, McCausland observed, 
‘thas always been highly detrimental 
to the sick; and has, in particular, 
greatly prolonged the cure of recover- 
ing patients,’ but this lack might pos- 
sibly be remedied by a proper pro- 
vision of potable soup, sago, and 
barley.® 

As spring passed into summer, 
Governor Haldimand expressed sur- 
prise at the ‘amazing number of 
Indians you have victualled at Niagara 
during the winter,’’ and again stressed 
the “‘great expense and infinite labor” 
involved in transporting provisions 
from Quebec and Carleton Island to 
Niagara. Although scurvy was still 
present at the fort, the governor in- 
formed its commandant that the pro- 
visions of spruce beer had never been 
intended for the garrison, because of 
its great expense. It would have to be 
struck from future supply lists.? Al- 
though this decision may appear to 
have been thoughtless, Haldimand 
later in June referred to Dr. McCaus- 


land’s ‘“‘extraordinary labor and con- 
sumption of medicines which the var- 
iety of detachments, Loyalists, and 
prisoners resorting to Niagara subject 
him to.” Henceforth, Lt. Colonel 
Bolton was to report to the gover- 
nor, from time to time, the numbers 
the surgeon had treated, and was 
also instructed to give the doctor 
£ 50 York currency, for medical 
supplies.1° Fortunately for Dr. Mc- 
Causland, however, no serious conta- 
gious epidemics occurred at Niagara in 
the spring and summer of 1780; three 
years later, a devastating epidemic did 
occur in the Lake Superior region, 
where all the Indians of the area died 
of smallpox.'} 

Those sick or ailing at Niagara 
were subject to disorders which have 
plagued men for centuries -- scurvy, 
diarrhea, nausea, constipation, dys- 
entery, malnutrition, and various 
stomach aliments. Although summer 
had at last come, and with it, the har- 
vests of fresh fruits and vegetables in 
August and September, Dr. McCaus- 
land received no respite from his 
arduous duties. There had been con- 


Fort Niagara after Sangster’s etching. 
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tinued sickness at the post throughout 
the summer, and September brought 
even a higher number of sick and ail- 
ing. About 150 were ill in the military 
at this time, and the doctor’s services 
now were extended to all naval per- 
sonnel present at the fort. The latter 
group was housed in a separate hos- 
pital within the confines of Fort Niag- 
ara, while Navy Hall, across the Niag- 
ara River to the west, was also filled 
with the sick. Hospital duties per- 
formed by soldiers assigned to orderly 
duty varied widely on the frontier, 
and required a variety of talents. 


Hospital work at Niagara, for ex- 
ample, included the making of coffins, 
burial of the dead, the drawing and 
sawing of cordwood, providing hay 
for the horses, shaving the sick, haul- 
ing straw for palliases (a coarse under- 
bed of straw), sweeping chimneys, 
washing shirts, and delivering milk 
by the quart to patients.‘? Mean- 
while, Dr. McCausland was constantly 
burdened with prisoners brought in 
daily, as well as with Loyalists seeking 
refuge at the fort, who usually arrived 
in a sick condition due to “‘the fatigue 
of marching and the want of adequate 
provisions.”’ All these had to rely sole- 
ly upon the services of the surgeon of 
the garrison.'* Although the British 
government had provided that regi- 
mental surgeons be furnished with 
medicines from the General Hospital 
in Quebec, Dr. McCausland had hith- 
erto furnished ‘‘two-thirds of the 
whole demand at my own private ex- 
pense, and that a very considerable 
one.”’!* His present distress was great, 
because four requisitions he had made 
to the General Hospital since the mid- 
dle of May, 1780, had gone unfilled. 


By the late summer of 1780, 
many phials and herbal containers 
stood empty at Fort Niagara, and 
medical supplies needed at this time 
provide some insight into what dis- 
orders were prevalent there that sum- 
mer and fall.1° There was a need for 
laxatives, which included ipecac ex- 
tract, compounds of unguent of mer- 
cury, gum Guiac, and olive oil. Diar- 
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rhea, always prevalent, was treated 
with opium, rhubarb, Peruvian bark 
(quinine), absinthium (wormwood), 
and oil of turpentine. The treatment 
of bruises and head wounds called for 
Peruvian bark as well as cera flava 
(yellow beeswax), used in preparing 
ointments and plasters. Burns, a fre- 
quent complaint in both civil and 
military life, were soothed with can- 
tharis. Gout, rheumatism, and skin 
diseases were often treated with gum 
Guiac, while absinth provided an ef- 
fective tonic. Expectorants included 
ipecac extract, gum Guiac, and Balsam 
buds (tacmahac), while vomiting was 
promoted by either tartar emetic, 
ipecac, Dover’s powder (ipecac, opi- 
um, and licorice combined), or gum 
Guiac. Colds, fevers, and ague, com- 
mon complaints at this time, called 
for either opium, rhubarb, Peruvian 
bark, or oil terebenthene. Associated 
throat obstructions, a possible diag- 
nosis of diptheria, were relieved by 
either olive oil, gum arabic, or tartar 
emetic.1® For bladder infections, 
bowel pains, dysentery, and nephritis, 
either cantharis, Peruvian bark, or 
camphor were employed, while stom- 
ach disorders were eased by both rhu- 
barb extract or gentian, a tonic which 
facilitated digestion and stimulated 
appetite. 


Yet more serious conditions and 
diseases were also frequently treated 
by Dr. McCausland from time to time. 
Dropsy, resulting from the eating of 
spoiled meat, required either cam- 
phor, cantharis, or Indian hemp (cana- 
bis or marijuana), while abdominal 
wounds, which must have been fre- 
quent, were relieved by opium, Peru- 
vian bark, or cera flava. Opium was 
also employed in the treatment of 
both hernias and the dreaded tetanus, 
while tartar emetic was a treatment 
for both scarlatina and smallpox; and 
croup, which must have been common 
among infants and children at the 
fort, was allayed by the inhalation of 
lime water for periods of 15 minutes, 
repeated every hour.!” It is possible, 
of course, that Dr. McCausland re- 


ceived some occasional assistance 
from the Senecas who were at the fort 
in large numbers in 1779-80. Their use 
of petroleum, which was scooped 
from the tops of pools in western New 
York, is well known, and it is con- 
ceivable some used this remedy to 
treat whites at the fort who suffered 
from muscular aches and pains, rheu- 
matism, chilblains, and headaches. ® 

In addition to pharmaceuticals 
and herbals, other medical supplies 
were frequently in short supply at 
outposts on the western frontier. 
There was often an urgent need for 
probes, pocket spatulas, scissors, lan- 
cets, syringes, dental instruments, 
phials, phial corks, pill boxes, and 
wrapping paper.t® Some of these had 
reached Dr. McCausland at Niagara by 
mid-October of 1780, yet he was still 
overburdened with a great number of 
sick under his care, and was without 
professional assistance of any kind. 
Still the last vessel of the season, the 
‘‘Angelica,’’ had brought him a fair 
supply of medicines and medical ma- 
terials from the General Hospital, all 
of which relieved him “from a very 
disagreeable situation and the garrison 
from a very detrimental one.’’?° 

Yet Dr. McCausland was burdened 
by a request from government offi- 
cials to account for medicines he had 
on hand, to which the physician re- 
plied that it would be simpler to sup- 
ply a list of medicines he did not have, 
rather than of those he did have. 
From all indications, his need for bark 
opium, tartar emetic, and ipecacunha 
was always great, and these were con- 
tinually in short supply. Adding to 
— : 
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these difficulties was the fact that the 
naval department had been under his 
care for the previous year, and its 
call for medicines was heavy. A year 
elapsed before he received any medi- 
cines for sick navy personnel. Such 
delays in receiving needed medical 
supplies from Quebec finally prompt- 
ed Dr. McCausland to order them 
directly from Europe, at his own ex- 
pense, a list of which he sent to Gov- 
ernor Haldimand.”! Thus, the prob- 
lem of obtaining medicines and sup- 
plies was solved, although it may have 
proven less than an ideal one. 


How fragmentary and obscure our 
knowledge is of the frustrations Dr. 
McCausland must have experienced as 
he served on the frontier, in primitive 
surroundings, during these years of 
the American Revolution. He fur- 
nishes an example of a dedicated, con- 
scientious, albeit obscure physician, 
whose work and career, without great 
monetary rewards, have passed un- 
noticed, and whose services went 
largely unrecognized. The sick and 
wounded at Fort Niagara were numer- 
ous, supplies were short, and frequent- 
ly lacking for long periods, and train- 
ed medical assistance was absent. Yet 
the responsibility for the care of the 
ill and wounded lay with Dr. James 
McCausland, and it is well to recall, as 
the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
American Revolution fades away, the 
difficulties of life and sickness on the 
frontier, and the discouraging condi- 
tions under which early physicians of 
that time and place were obliged to 
practice medicine. 
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4. Haldimand to Bolton, Nov. 11, 
1779, ibid., pp. 98-102. 

5. McCausland to Bolton, April 20, 
1780, ibid., B-100, pp. 5-8. Scurvy in the 
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6. Champlain, Samuel de, Oeuvres (8 
vols.; Quebec, 1870), III, 170-172. 

7. Brigadier General Allan MacLean 
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1783, PAC, MG-21, B-96-102, pp. 225-227 
and 220-223, respectively. 

8. McCausland to Bolton, April 20, 
1780, ibid., B-100, p. 6. 

9. Haldimand to Bolton, June 18, 
1780, ibid., B-104, pp. 127-131. 

10. Haldimand to Bolton, June 30, 
1780, ibid., pp. 133-137. At this time, the 
York shilling was worth 12% cents, and one 
pound York currency equalled $2.50 in 
present day American money. See Johnson, 
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Sir William, The Papers of Sir William 
Johnson (13 vols., Albany, 1921-62), III, 
172. 

11. Cadolle a Gautier (King’s inter- 
preter at Michilimackinac), Sault Ste-Marie, 
16 juin, 1783, PAC, MG-21, B-98, p. 213. 
Specifically, all Indians in the Fond du Lac, 
Lac de la Pluie, and Lac des Sables regions. 

12. “‘Discussion of Hospital Duties, 
1780,” ibid., B-197, pp. 107-137. 

13. McCausland to Bolton, Sept. 10, 
1780, ibid., B-100, pp. 459-460. 

14. Ibid. 

15. Ibid., p. 479, “List of medicines 
wanted for Niagara,’’ appended to McCaus- 
land to Bolton, Oct. 1, 1780, pp. 477-478. 
Another typical list is found in ibid., B-98, 
pp. 261la-261c, ‘“‘List of medicines wanted 
for His Majesty’s garrison at Michilimackinac, 
June 10, 1784.” 

16. It was usual in mid-eighteenth 
century America to refer to throat distemper, 
today recognized as diptheria. See Caulfield, 
Ernest, A True History of the Terrible 
Epidemic vulgarly called the Throat Dis- 
temper which occurred in His Majesty’s New 
England Colonies Between the Years 1735 
and 1740 (New Haven, 1939). 

17. The medicinal uses of herbs form 
the bulk of pharmacognosy. 

18. Vogel, Virgil J., American Indian 
Medicine (Norman, Okla., c. 1970), pp. 402- 
403. 

19. McCausland to Bolton, Oct. 1, 
1780, PAC, MG-21, B-98, p. 261c. 

20. McCausland to Haldimand, Oct. 
14, 1780, ibid., B-100, pp. 477-478. 

21. “List of medicines ordered out 
from Europe by the surgeon of the King’s 
8th Regiment in 1780,” ibid., p. 478. 


ALICE HUGHES NEUPERT was born in 1870, on Seneca St., in Buffalo, the 
youngest of fourteen children. She worked as a stenographer for the Board of 
Trade before her marriage to Leo J. Neupert in 1901. They were the parents of 
three sons. Mrs. Neupert died in 1953. This manuscript was submitted by her 


daughter-in-law, Alice L. Neupert. 


H. A. VERNON received his Ph.D. in Canadian History from the University 
of Chicago. He has lived and taught in the Buffalo area. At present he is an 
Associate Professor of History at the State University College at New Paltz. 
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